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Yet while he woo'd the gentle throng, 

With liquid lay and melting fong, 

The liſt'ning herd around him ſtray'd, 

In wanton friſk the lambkins play'd, 

And every Naiad ceas'd to lave 

Her azure limbs amid the wave : 

The Graces danc'd; the roſy band 

Of Smiles and Loves went hand in hand, 

And purple Plcaſures ſtrew'd the way 

With ſweeteſt flow rs; and every ray 

Of each fond Muſe with rapture fir'd, 

= To glowing thoughts his breaſt inſpir'd; 

The hills rejoie'd, the vallies rung, 

All Nature ſmil'd while Suens Tone ſung. | 
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\ Great part of the Poctical Works of Mr. 


Shenſtone, particularly his Flegies and Paſto- 


krals, are (as he himſelf expreſſes it)“ The exact 
tranſcripts of the ſituation of his own mind,“ and 


* abound in frequent alluſions to his own place, the 


beautiful ſcene of his retirement from the world. 
| Exclulively, therefore, of our natural curiſioty to 


be acquainted with the hiſtory of an author whoſe 
Works we pcruſe with pleaſure, ſome ſhort ac— 
count of Mr, Shenſtone's perſonal character, and 


* ſituation in life, may not only be agreeable, but 
abſolutely neceſſary, to the reader, as it is impoſ- 


üble he ſhould center into the true ſpirit of his 


writings if he is entirely ignorant of thoſe circum- 


ſtances of his life, which ſometimes ſo greatly in- 


fluenced his reſlections. 


II could wiſh, however, that this taſk had been 
allotted to ſome perſon capable of performing it in 
that maſterly manner which the ſubject fo well 
_ deſerves. To confeſs the truth, it was chiefly to 
prevent his Remains from falling into the hands of 


. any one ſtill leſs qualified to do him juſtice, that 1 


have t unwillingly ventured to undertake the publi- 
cation of them myſelf. | Ek 


Mr. Shenſtone was the eldeſt fon of a plain un- 


_ educated gentleman in Shropſhire, who farmed his 


- own eſtate. The father, ſenſible of his ſon's ex- 


3 traordinary capacity, reſolved - to give him a 
learned education, and fent him a commoner to 


» Prembroke.. College in Oxford, deſigning him for 
the church; but though he had the moſt awful 
© notions of the wiſdom, power, and goodneſs, of 


- God, he never could be perſuaded to enter into 
orders. In his private opinion he adhered to no 
articular ſec And Ated 2 eligiaus di : 
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But whatever were his own ſentiments, he always 
ſhewed great tenderneſs to thoſe who differed from 
him. Tenderneſs, indeed, in every ſenſe of the 
word, was his pecullar characteriſtic; his friends, 
his domeſtics, his poor neighbours, all daily expe- 


rienced his benevolent turn of mind. Indeed this 


virtue in him was often carried to ſuch exceſs, that 
it ſometimes bordered upon weakneſs; yet if he 
was convinced that any of thoſe tanked amongſt 


the number of his friends had treated him unge- 
ricrouſly, he was not caſily reconeiled. He uſed 
a maxim, however, on ſuch occaſions, which is 
worthy of being obſerved and imitated ; “ 1 


never,” ſaid he, „ will he a revengeful enemy; 
but I cannot, it is not in my nature, to be half a 
friend.” He was in his temper quite unſuſpicious, 
but if ſuſpicion was once awakened in him, it was 
not laid alleep again without difficulty. 

He was no economiſt; the generoſity of his 
temper prevented him from paying a proper regard 
to the uſe of money: he exceeded, therefore, the 
bounds of his paternal fortune, which before he 
died was confiderably incumbered. But when one 
recollects the perfect paradiſe he had raifed 
around him, the hoſpitality with which he lived, 
his great indulgence to his ſervants, his charities 
to the indigent, and all done with an eſtate not 


more than three hundred pounds a-year, one 


ſhould rather be led to wonder that he left any thing 
behind him, than to blame his want of economy. - 
He left, however, more than ſufficient to pay all 

his debts, and by his will appropriated his whole 


eſtate for that purpoſe. 


It was perhaps from ſome conſiderations on the 
narrowneſs of his fortune that he forbore to 


marry, for he was no enemy to wedlock, had a 


high opinion of many among the fair ſex, was 
fond of their ſociety, and no ſtranger to the ten- 


A PR. EF A _C-E. | 7 
dereſt impreſſions. One, which he received in his 
youth, was with difficulty ſurmounted. The lady 
was the ſubject of that ſweet paſtoral, in four parts, 
which has been fo univerſally admired; and 
which, one would have thought, muſt have ſub- 
dued the loftieſt heart, and ſoftened the moſt ob- 
durate. th | 
His perſon, as to height, was above the middle 
DB ſtature, but largely and rather inelegantly formed: 
his face ſeemed plain till you converſed with him, 
and then it grew very pleaſing. In his dreis he 
| was negligent even to a fault, thongh, when 
Þ Tens at the univerſity, he was accounted a | 
beau. He wore his own hair, which was quite N 
gray very early, in a particular manner; not from 
any affectation of ſingularity, but from a maxim 
he had laid down, that without too ſlaviſh a re- 
gard to faſhion, every one ſhould dreſs in a man- 
ner moſt ſuitable to his own perſon and figure. 
In ſhort, his faults were only little blemiſhes, 
| thrown in by Nature, as it were on purpoſe, to 
prevent him from riſing too much above that level 
of imperfection allotted to humanity, _ 
Huis character, as a writer, will be diſtinguiſhed 
by fimplicity with elegance, and genius with cor- 
rectneſs. He had a ſublimity equal to the higheſt 
attempts; yet, from the indolence of his temper, 
he choſe rather to amuſe himſelf in culling flowers 
at the foot of the mount, than to take the trouble 
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amidſt the niceſt attention to the harmony of 
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his numbers, he always took care to expreſs, with 
propriety, the ſentiments of an, elegant mind. In 
all his writings his greateſt difficulty was to 
pleaſe himſelf. I remember a paſſage in one of 
his Letters, where, ſpeaking of his Love Songs, 


he ſays, — Some were written on occaſions a 


good deal imaginary, others not ſo; aud the rea- 
ſon there are ſo many is, that I wanted to write 


one good ſons, and could never pleaſe myſelf.“ 


It was this dilidence which occaſioned him to 
throw aſide many of his pieces before he had be- 


ſtowed upon them his laſt touches. I have ſup- 
preſſed ſeveral on this account; and if, among 


thoſe which J have ſelected, there ſhould be dif- 


covered ſome little want of his finiſhing poliſh, 
J hope it will be attributed to this cauſe, and, of 


courſe, be excuſed: yet I flatter myſelf there 


will always appear {omething well worthy of have- 


ing been preſerved: and though I was afraid of 
inſerting what might injure the character of my 


friend, yet, as the ſłketches of a great maſter are 
always valuable, I was unwilling the public 


ſhould loſe any thing material of fo accompliſhed 
a writer. In this dilemma it will eafily be con- 


ccived that the taſk J had to perform would be- 


come ſomewhat difficult; how I have; acquitted 


myſelf the public muſt judge. Nothing, however, 


except what he bad already publiſhed, has been 
admitted without the advice of his moſt judi- 
cious friends; nothing altered without their par- 


ticular, concurrence. It is impoſſible to pleaſe 


every one; but 'tis hoped that, no reader will 
be ſo unreaſonable, as to imagine that the Au- 


* 7 


thor wrote ſolely for his amuſement; his talents 


were various; and though it may, perhaps be 
allowed that his exccllence chiefly, appeared in... 
ſubjects of tenderneſs and ſimplicitx, yet be. fre- 
- quently condeſcended to trifle with thoſe of 
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"humour and drollery: theſe, indeed, he himſelf - 
in tome meaſure degraded, by the title which he 
gave them of Levities; but had they becn eu- 
tirely rejected, the public would have been de- 
prived of ſome jeux defprits, excellent in their 
Find, and Mr. Shenſtone's character as a fwiiter 
would have been but imperfectly exhibited. | 
But the talents of Mr. Shenſtone were not 
confined merely to poetry; his character, as a 
man of clear judgment and deep penetration, will 
beſt appear from his Proſe Works; it is there 
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we muſt ſearch for the acuteneſs of his under- *F 
ſtanding, and his profound knowledge of the 
human heart. It is to be lamented, indeed, that | 
ſome things here are unfiniſhed, and can be re- ; 
garded _ as fragments: many are left as ſingle 
thoughts, but which, like the ſparks of diamonds, 


ſhew the richneſs of the mind to which they be- 
long, or, like the foot of a Hercules, diſcover the 
- uncommon ſtrength and extraordinary dimenſions 
of that hero. 1 have no apprehenſion of incur- 
A ring blame from any one for preſerving theſe va- L 
luable Remains; they will diſcover to every reader |; 
the Authors ſentiments on ſeveral important 
ſubjects; and there can be very few to whom they 

will not impart many thoughts which they would. 
never perhaps have been able to draw from the 
Jource of their own reflections. 

But believe little need be ſaid to recommend 

the writings of this gentleman to public atten- 

tion. His character is already ſufficiently eſta- 
bliſhed; and if he be not injured by the inability 

of his editor, there is no doubt but he will ever 
maintain an eminent ſtation among the beſt of our 
Engliſh writers. | TTY 
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A PREFATORY ESSAY ON ELEGY. ® 


| = fir! 
FT is obſervable that diſcourſes prefixed to po- 
etry are contrived very frequently to inculcate : 1 
ſuch tenets as may exnibit the performance to the b 
greateſt advantage: the fabric is very commonly 
raiſed in the firſt place, and the meaſures by which 


we are to judge of its merit are afterwards ad- 
juſted. RT | | | | 

There have been few rules given us by the 
eritics concerning the ſtructure of Elegiac poetry; 
and far be it from the author of the following 
trifles to dignify his own opinions with that de- 
nomination : he would only intimate the great va- 
riety of ſubjects, and the different ſtyles“ in which 
the writers of Elegy have hitherto indulged them- 
ſelves, and endeavour to ſhield the following ones = 
by the latitude of their example. ps _ 
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If we conſider the etymology of the word}, the Wo t i 
epithet which Horace gives it}, or the confeſſion 4 
which Ovid makes concerning 15, I think we may _ q 
conclude thus much however, that Elegy, in its to 
true and genuine acceptation, includes a tender & at 
and querulous idea; that it looks upon this as its = 


peculiar charaQteriitic, and fo long as this is tho® p- 
roughly ſuſtained, admits of a variety of ſubjects,, 
which by its manner of treating them it renders 6. 


its own: it throws its melancholy ſtole over pretty — 
different objects, which, like the dreſſes at a fu- 3» 
neral proceſſion, gives them all a kind of ſolemn - a 
and uniform appearance. | | | D 
25 


* This eſſay was written near twenty years ago. 
F SAE, f- particulam dolendi. TT 

_ 3 Miſerabiles elegos. 1 er. 
S Heu nimis ex vero nunc tibi nomen erit. | 
„ Ovid., de Morte Jibulli. 
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4 A PREFATORY ESSAY ON ELEGY., 11 
T It is probable that Elegies were written, at 
= firft, upon the death of intimate friends and near 
F relations; celebrated beauties, or favourite miſ- 
treſſes; beneficent governors and illuſtrious men: 


done may add, perhaps, of all thoſe who are placed 
” by Virgil in the laurel grove of his Elyſium, (Vide 
” Hurd's Diſſertation on Horace's Epiſtle) 


Quique ſui memores alios fecere merendo, 


| 
q After theſe ſubjects were ſufficiently exhauſted, _ 
and the ſeverity of fate diſplayed in the moſt af- 


fecting inſtances, the poets ſought occaſion to 
vary their complaints, and the next tender ſpecics 

. of ſorrow that preſented itſelf was the grief of 
- abſent or neglected lovers; and this indulgence |} 
- might be indeed allowed them, but with this ey, i 
% were not contented : they had obtained a ſmall - YJ 
corner in the province of love. and they took ad- 
vantage, from thence, tooverturn the whole terri- 
tory: they ſung its ſpoils, triumphs, ovations, 


.- and rejoicings*, as well as the captivity and exe- 
auies that attended it: they gave the name of Elegy 
to their pleaſantrics as well as lamentations, till 
at laſt, through their abundant fondneſs for the 
 myrtle, they forgot that the cypreſs was their 
pPeculiar garland, eee | 

In this it is probable they deviated from the 
original defign of Elegy, and it ſhould ſeem that 
* any kind of ſubjects, treated in ſuch a manner as 
tc diffuſe a pleaſant melancholy, might far bet- 
ter deſerve. the name than the facetious mirth _ 
. and libertine feſtivity of the ſucceſsful votaries of 
» But not to dwell too long upon an opinion 
Which may ſeem, perhaps, introduced to favour 


* 
45 
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thc following performance, it may not be impro- 
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2 * Dicite I6Pzan, et 16 bis dicite Pæan. Ovid, 
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12 A PREFATORY ESSAY ON ELEGY. 


proper to examine into the uſe and end of Elegy. 


The moſt important end of all poetry is to encou- 
rage virtue, Epic, and tragedy , chiefly recom- 
mended the puplic virtues ; Elegy is of a ſpecies 


which illuſtrates and endears the private, There 
is a tcaly virtuous pleaſure connected with many 


penſive contemplations, which it is the province 
and excellency of Elegy to Enforce: this, by pre- 
ſenting ſuitable, ideas, has diſcovered ſweets in 


melancholy which we could not find in mirth, and 


has led us, with ſucceſs, to the aul ne. when 
we could draw no pleaſure from t 
bowl. As paſtoral conveys an idea of ſimplieity 


and innocence, it is in particular the taſk and 

merit, of Elegy to ſhew the innocence, and ſim- 

biene, of rural life tg advantage; and that in a 
1 


way diſtinct from Paſtoral, as much as the plain 


but judicious landlord may be imagined to ſurpaſs 


his tenant both; in dignity and underſtanding, . It 
ſhbuld alſo tend to elevate the more, tranquil vir- 
tues of humility, difintereſtedneſs, ümplieity, and 


innocence : but then there is a degree of elegance 
and , refinement no way inconſiſtent with; theſe 
rural virtue, and that raiſes Elegy above that 


merum rus, hat unpoliſhed ruſticity, Which has 
given our t Paſtoral writers their higheſt repu- 
tation. | 


Wealth and ſplendor will never want their pro- | 
per weight; the, danger is leſt they mould too 
much preponderate- a kind of poetry, therefore, 


which throws: its chief influence into the other 
ſcale, that magnifies the ſweets of liberty and in- 
dependence, that endears the honeſt delights of 


love and friendſhip, that celebrates the glory of 


a good name after death, that ridicules the futile 
arrogance of birth, that recommends the innocent 
amuſement of letters, and inſenſibly prepares the 
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_- A PREFATORY ESSAY ON ELEGY. 13 
mind for that 'humanity it inculeates; ſuch a kind 
of poetry may chance to plecaſc, and if it pleaſe, 
ſhould ſeem to be of ſervice. jb g | 

As to the ſtyle of Elegy, it wo be well enough 
determined from what has gone before: it ſhould 


imitate the voice and language of grief, or, if 


a metaphor of dreſs be more agreeable, it ſhould 
be: fimple and diffafe, and flowing as a mour- 
ner's veil.” A verſification, therfore, is deſirable, 
which by indulging à free and unconſtrained ex- 
preſſion, may admit of that ſimplicity which Elegy 
requires. nen r 

Heroic metre, with alternate rhyme, ſcems wel? 
enough adapted to this ſpecies of poetry; and, 
however exceptionable upon other occaſions, its 
inconveniencies appear to loſe their weight in 
ſhorter Elegies, and its advantages ſeem to acquire 
an additional importance. The world has an ad- 
mirable example of its beauty in a collection of 
Elegies not long ſince publiſhed, the product of 
a gentleman of the moſt exact taſte, and whoſe 
untimely death merits all the tears that Elegy can 


It is not impoſſible that ſome may think this 
metre too lax and proſaic; others, that even a 
more diſſolute vatiety of numbers may have ſu- 
perior advantages: and in favour of theſe laſt 
might be produced the example of Milton in his 
Lycidas, together with one or two recent and 
beautiful imitations of his verſification in that mo- 
nody. But this kind of argument [ am apt to 
think, muſt prove too much, fince the writers I 
have in view ſeem capable enough of recommend- 
ing any metre they ſhould chuſe; though it muſt 


* N. B. This preface was written near twenty 
years 280. | | Fo 


length. 
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14 A PREFATORY ESSAY ON ELEGY. 
be owned alſo, that the choice they make of any 


is at the ſame time the ſtrongeſt preſumption in its 


favour. . | | 
Perhaps it may be no great difficulty to com- 


promiſe the diſpute. There is no one kind of 


mette that is diſtinguiſhed by rhymes but is liable 
to ſome objection or other. Heroic verſe, where 
every ſecond line is terminated by a rhyme, (with 


| which the judgment requires that the ſenſe ſhould 


in ſome meaſure alſo terminate) is apt to render 


the expreſſion cither ſcanty or conſtrained; and 


this 1s ſometimes obſervable in the writings of a 


poet lately deceaſed, — believe no one ever 
| threw ſo much ſenſe toget 


r, with ſo much caſe, 
into a couplet, as Mr. Pope: but as an air of con- 
ſtraint too often accompanies this metre, it ſeems 
by no means propet for a writer of Elegy. 


The previous rhyme in Milton's Lycidas is! very 
frequently placed at ſuch a diſtance from the fol- 


lowing, that it is often dropt by the memory 
(much better employed in attending to the ſen- 
timent) before it be brought to join its partner; 


and this ſeems to be the greateſt objection to 
that kind of verſification: but then the peculiar 


eaſc and varicty it admits of are, no doubt, ſuf- 
ficient to over-balance the objection, and to give 
it the preference to any other, in an Elegy of 


The chief exception, to which ſtanza of all kinds 
1s liable, is, that it breaks the ſenſe too regular- 


Fly when it is continued through a long poem; and 


| 
i 


| 


| it is, 1 flatter myſelf that the advantages I have 
ty before mentioned, reſulting from alternate rhyme, 


(with which ſtanza is, I think, connected) may 


this may be, perhaps, the fault of Mr Waller's 
excellent N But if this fault be leſs 
diſcernable in ſmaller compoſitions, as I ſuppoſe 
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| A PREFATORY ESSAY ON ELEGY, 15 
leaſt, in ſhcerter Elegies, be allowed to outweigh 


3; £ 


s imperfections. 55 
1 ſhall ſay but little of the different kinds of 


7 
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Elegy. The melancholy of a lover is different, no 
ZQoubt, from what we feel on other mixed occaſions. 
be mind in which love and grief at once predo- 


Io mate is ſoftened to an exceſs. Love-elegy, there- 


= Fore, is more negligent of order and detign, and, 
being addreſled chiefly to the ladies, requires little 


O 


more than tenderneſs and perſpicuity. Elegies 
that are formed upon promiſcuous incidents, and 


addreſled to the world in general, inculcate ſome 
= ſort of moral, and admit a different degree of 


1 reaſoning, thought, and order. 


The Author of the following Elegies entered on 


his ſubjects occaſionally, as particular incidents 


in life ſuggeſted, or diſpoſitions of mind recom- 


mended them to his choice. If he deſcribes a rural 


landſcape, or unfolds the train of ſentiments it 
inſpired, he fairly drew his picture from the ſpot, 
and felt very ſenſibly the aſſecion he commu- 
nicates: if he ſpeaks of his humble ſhed, his 
flocks and hjs fleeces, he does not counterfeit the 
ſcene, who having (whether thro' choice or neceſ- 
ſity is not meterial) retiied betimes to country ſo- 
litudes, and ſought his happineſs in rural employ- 
ments, has a right to conſider himſelf as a real 
ſhepherd. The flocks, the meadows, and the grot- 
tos, are his own, and the embelliſhment of his 
farm his ſole amuſement. As the ſentiments, there- 
fore, were inſpired by Nature, and that in the 
carlier part of his life, he hopes they will retain 
a natural appearance, diffuſing at leaſt ſome part 
of that amuſement which, he freely acknowledges, 
he received from the compolition of them. 
There will appear, perhaps, a real inconſiſtency 
in the moral tenour of the ſcveral Elegies, and the 
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16 A PREFATORY ESSAY ON ELEGY. | * 
ſubſequent ones may ſometimes. ſeem a recanta- 


opinions, as well as Jem Petys NAT ; that neither 
public nor private, active nor ſpeculative, life, 
are unexceptionably happy, and, conſequently, 
that any change of opinion concerning them may 
afford an additional beauty to poetry, as it gives us 
a more ſtriking repreſentation of life, oY 
If the author has hazarded, throughout, the uſe 
of Engliſh or modern alluſions, he hopes it will not 
be imputed to an entire ignorance, or to the leaſt 
difeſteem of the ancient Icarning. He has kept the 
ancient plan and method in his JT though he 


nation. In other words, through a fondneſs for 
his native country, he has made uſe of the flowers 
it produced, tho', in order to exhibit them to the 


greater advantage, he has endeavoured to wave his 
garland by the beſt model he could find ; with what 


ſucceſs, ey N his own amuſement, muſt be leſt 
to judges Teſs partial to him than cither his ac- 


quaintance or his friends. If any of thoſe ſhould 
be ſo candid as to approve the variety of fubjects 


he has choſen, and the tenderneſs of ſentiment he 
has endeavoured to impreſs, he begs the metre alſo 


may not be too ſuddenly condemned. The public 


ear, habituated of late to a quicker meaſure, may 
perhaps confider this as heavy and languid; but 
an objection of that kind may gradually loſe its 
force, if this meaſure ſhould be allowed to ſuit the 
nature of Elegy. „„ 5 

If it ſhould happen to be conſidered as an objec- 
tion with others, that there is too much of a 
moral caſt diffuſed through the whole, it is replied, 
that he endeavoured to animate the poetry ſo far as 


tion of the preceding. The reader will ſcarcely | 
| impute this to overſight, but will allow that men's 


builds his edifice with the materials of his own 


not to render this objection too obvious, or to riſæ 


may) 


exch 
neve 


» witt 


the 
fort 
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3 excluding the faſhionable reader; at the ſame time 
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never deviating from a fixcd principle, that poetry. 
without morality is but the bloſſom of a fruit-tree. 


Poetry is, indeed, like that ſpecies of plants which. 
may bear at once both fruits and bloſfoms, and 
the tree is by no means in perfection without the 
former, however it may bc embelliſhed by the 
flowers which ſur round it. | 


; 4 - N | 
* 


A DESCRIATION | 
OF THE-LEASO:WES$*, 
Tux SEAT or THE LATE | 
WILLIAM SHENSTONE, ESQ. 


BY Re DODS LE x. 


| if Rats Leaſowes is fituated in the pariſh of 
. Hales Owen, a ſmall market-town in the 
county of Salop, but ſurrounded by other counties, 


to the borders of Shropſhire. Though a paternal 
eſtate, it was never diſtinguiſhed for any peculiar 
beauties, till the time of its late owner. It was 
reſerved for 2 perſon of his ingenuity both to diſ- 
cover and improve them, which he has done ſo 
eſfectually, that it is now conſidered as amongſt 


| 
| 


Jons of taſte, in the preſent age, are deſirous to ſee. 
Far from violating its narural beauties, Mr. Shen- 
ſtone's only ſtudy was to give them their full effect; 


a friend ſome idea of the Leaſowes—which having 
been ſo juſtly admired by perſons of the beſt taſte, 
and celebrated by the Muſe of ſuch an original 
will not be diſpleaſed with this ſlight attempt to 


ferent taſte of ſome future poſſeſſor, may deſtroy. 


and thirty miles from Shrewſbury, as it is near ten 


the principal of thoſe delightful ſcenes which per- 


* The following Deſcription was intended to give | 


genius as Mr. Shenſtone, it is hoped the Public _ 


perpetuate thoſe beauties, which time, or the dif- 
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3 and although the form in which things now ap- 


pear be indeed the conſequence of much thought 


1 and labour, yet the hand of Art is no way vihble 
either in the ſhape of ground, the diſpoſition of 
| trees, or (which are here ſo numerous and ſtriking) 


the romantic fall of his caſcades. | | 


But I will now proceed to a more particular de- 


. ſcription. About half a mile ſhort of Hales Owen, 
in your way from Birmingham to Bewdley, you 
quit the great road, and turn into a green lane on 
 theleft hand, where, deſcending in a winding man- 


ner to the bottom of a deep valley finely ſhaded, 
the firſt object that occurs is a kind of ruinated 
wall, and a imall gate, within an arch, inſcribed, 
„ The Priory Gate.” Here, it ſeems, the company 
ſhould properly begin their walk, but gencrally. 
chuſe to go up with their horſes or equipage to the 
houſe, from whence returning, they deſcend back 
into the valley. Pailing through a ſmall gate at the 
bottom of the fine ſwelling lawn that ſurronnds 
the houſe, you enter upon a winding path, with a 
piece of water on your right. 'The path and water, 
overſhadowed with trees that grow upon the flopes 
of this narrow dingle, render the ſcene at once 
cool, gloomy, ſolemn, and ſequeſtered, and form ſo 
{triking a contraſt to the lively ſcene you have juſt 
left, that you ſeem all on a ſudden landed in a ſub- 
terraneous kind of region. Winding forward down 
the valley, you pats beſide a ſmall root-houte, 
where, on a tablet, are theic lines: 1 


Here in cool grot and moſſy cell, 
We rural Favs and Faeries dwell; 
'Tho' rarely ſeen by mortal eye, 
When the pale moon, aſcending high, 
Darts thro' yon' limes her quiv'ring beams, 
We friik it ncar theſe cryſtal ſtreams, 
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Her beams, reflected from the wave, 
Afford the light our revels crave; 
The turf, with daifies broider'd o'er, 
_ Exceeds, we wor, the Parian floor ; 
Nor vet for artful ſtrains we call, 
But liſten to the water's fall, 


* Would you then taſte our tranquil ſcene, 
Be ſure your boſoms be ference, 
Devoid of hate, devoid of ſtrife, 
Devoid of all that poiſons life; 
And much it *vails yeu in their place 
To graft the love of human racc. 


And tread with awe theſe favour'd bowers, 


Nor wound the ſhrubs, nor bruiſe the flowers ; 


So may your path with ſweets abound, 

So may your couch with reſt be crown'd ! 
But harm betide the wayward fwain 

Who dares our hallow'd haunts profane !” 


Theſe ſentiments correſpond as well as poſſible 


with'the ideas we form of the abode of Fairies, and, 
appearing deep in this romantic valley, ſerve to 
keep alive fuch enthuſiaſtic images, while this fort 
of ſcene continues. | | | 


You now paſs through The Priory Gate before 
mentioned, and are admitted into a part of the val- 


ley ſomewhat different from the former, tall trees, 
high irregular ground, and rugged ſcars. The right 
preſents you with, perhaps, the moſt natural, if not 
the molt ſtriking, of the many caſcades here found; 
the left with a ſloping grove of oaks; and the centre 


with a pretty circular landſcape appearing through 


the trees, of which Hales Owen ſteeple, and other 


objects at a diſtance, form an intereſting part.“ 


The ſeat bencath the ruinated wall has thete lines 


N 
*. 
. 


my 
* 
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Es 


© of Virgil inſcribed; ſuiting well with the general 
© tenour of Mr. Shenſtone's late ſituation: 
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— © Lucis habitamus opacis, 
Riparumque toros ct prata recentia riv13 
Incolimus.“ | 


IMITATION. 


—— We dvell in ſhady groves, 
And ſeek the groves with cooling ſtreams. 
refreſh'd, | | | 
And trace the verdant banks. Hull. 


You now proceed a few paces down the valley 
to another bench, where you have this eaſcade1n 
front, which, together with the internal arch and 
other appendages, make a pretty irregular picture, 
I muſt 0bſerve,-once for all, that a number of theſe 
protempore benches (two ſtumps with a tranſverſe 
board) ſeem chiefly intended as hints to ſpectators, 
leſt in paſſing curforily through the farm, they 
might ſuffer any of that immenſe variety the place 
furniſhes to eſcape their notice. T he ſtream attend» 
ing us, with its agreeable murmurs, as we deſcend 
along this pleaſant valley, we come next to a fmall 
feat, where we have a floping grove upon the right, 
and on the left a ſtriking viſta to the ſteeple of 
Hales Owen, which is here ſcen in a new light. 
We now deſcend farther down this ſhady and ſe- 
queltcred valley, accompanied on the Gola by the 
fame brawling rivulet running over pebbles, till it 
empties itſelf into a fine piece of water at the bot- 


tom. The path here winding to the left conforms 


to the water beforementioned, running round the 
foot of a {mall hill, and accompanying this ſemi- 
circular lake into another winding valley, ſome- 
what more open, and not leſs pleaſing, than the 
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former : however, before we enter this, it will be 
proper to mention a ſeat about the center of this 
water-ſcene, where the ends of it are loſt in the 
two vallies on each fide, and in front it is inviſibly 
connected with another piece of water, of about 
twenty acres, open to Mr. Shenſtone, but not his 
property. This laſt was a performance of the 


monks, and part of a prodigious chain of fiſh- 


ponds that belonged to Hales abbey. The back 
ground of this ſcene is very beautiful, and exhibits 
a picture of villages and varied ground finely held 
up to the eye. | 1 

I ſpeak of all this as already finiſhed, but 
through ſome misfortune in the mound that 
pounds up the water it is not completed. 

We now leave The Priory upon the left, which 
15 not meant for an obje& here, and wind along 
into the other valley: and here I cannot but take 


notice of the judgment which formed this piece 
of water; for although it be not very large, yet, 


as it is formed by the concurrence of three val- 
lies, in which two of the ends are hid, and in 
the third it ſeems to join with the large extent of 
water below, it is, to all appearance, unbounded. 
I muſt confeſs I never ſaw a more natural bed for 
water, or any kind of lake that pleaſed me better; 
but it may be right to mention, that this water, 
in its full extent, has a yet more important ef- 
fect from Mr. Shenſtone's houſe, where it is 
ſeen to a great advantage. We now, by a pleaſing 
{ſerpentine walk, enter a narrow glade in the val- 
ley, the ſlopes on each fide 8 covered with 


oaks and beeches, on the left of which is a com- 


mon bench, which affords a retiring place fecluded 
from every eye, and a ſhort reſpite, during which 


the eye repoſes on a fine amphitheatre of wood 
and thicket, . . 
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+ We now proceed to a ſeat beneath a prodigiou fly 
nne canopy of ſpreading oak, on the back of which 
is this inſcription : bY 

| « Huc ades, O Melibœe! caper tibi ſalvus et 

RY hedi; | 

Et ſi quid ceſſare potes, requicſce ſub umbra.” 
IMITATION. 


* 
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Hither, O Melibœus! bend thy way; | 

Thy herds, thy goats, ſecure from harm, repoſe ; 

If happy leiſure ſerve a while to ſtay, | 

Here reſt thy limbs beneath theſe ſhady boughs. 
* | e 


22 | | | | 

The picture before it, is that of a beautiful home” 
Eſcene; a {mall lawn of well-varied ground, encom- 
paſſed with hills and well-grown oaks, and embel- 
liſhed with a caſt of the piping Faunus amid trees 
and ſhrubs on a ſlope upon the leſt, and on the 
right, and nearer the eye, with an urn thus 
jinſeribed: | 
F 


48 Ingenio et amicitiæ 
7 SGulielmi Somerville.” 
And on the oppoſite ſide, 
| „ „ 8 $6. 8 part, 
Debita ſpargens lacrimi favillam 
Vatis amici.“ It 


L * e * 
3 whos, 
* 0 36.26. - 


_ TRANSLATION. 
1 Jo the genius and friendſhip 
2 ED of AIG 
4 WILLIAM SOMERVILLE, 
e By W. 8. 
Fprinkling the aſhes of a friendly bard 
With tributary tears. Hull. 


The ſcene is encloſed on all ſides by trees in the 
Fiddle only there is an opening, where the lawn 1s 
F ontinued, and winds out of light, | 
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Here entering a gate, you are ed through a thic- 7 


. r 5. renn ie Acape 
ket of many ſorts of willows, into a large root- W 
houſe, inſcribed to the Right Honorable the Earl che 
of Stamford. It ſeems that worthy peer was pre- 


a 4 | f > 1 ater 
ſent at the firſt opening of the caſcade, which is ale 


the principal object from the root-houſe, where the the 1 
eye is preſented with a fairy viſion, conſiſting of throu 
an irregular and romantic fall of water, very un- owe 
; uſual, one hundred and wages” comma in continuity; Wa 
| and a very ſtriking ſcene it aſſords. Other caſcades 
may poſſibly have the advantage of a greater deſ- 
| cent and a larger torrent; but a more wild and ro- 
mantic appearance of water, and at the ſame time 
| | ſtrictly natural, is what I never ſaw in any place 
5 whatever. This ſcene, tho' comparatively ſmall, 
| is yct aggrandized with ſo much art, that we forget 
the quantity of water which flows through this cloſe | 
and overthaded valley, and are ſo much tranſported FF 0 
with the intricacy of ſcene, and the concealed |? 
height from whence it flows, that we, without re- 
flection, add the idea of magniticence to that of 
beauty. In ſhort, it is not but upon reflection s & 
that we find the ſtream is not à Niagara, but ra- 
ther a water-fall in miniature; and that the ſame 
artifice, upon a larger ſcale; were there large trees 
inſtead of ſmall ones, and a river inſtead of a rill, 
would be capable of forming a ſcene that would 
exceed the utmoſt of our ideas. But I will nor 
dwell longer upon this inimitable ſcene; thoſe who 
would admire it properly, muſt view it, as ſurely 
as thoſe that view it muſt admire it beyond almoſt 
any thing they ever ſaw.» | 
Proceeding on the right-hand path, the next ſeat 
_ affords a icene of what Mr. Shenſtone uſed to call 
his Foreſt ground, conſiſting of wild green flopes 
peeping through dingle, or , irregular, groupes of 
frees, a confuſcd mixture of ſavage and cultivated. 
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round, held up to the eye, and forming a land- 
” Kcape fit for the pencil of Salvator Rota. | 

Z Winding on befide this lawn, which is over- 
rched with ſpreading trees, the eye catches, at 
" Batervals, over an 1iatermediate hill, the ſpire of 
 $4ales church, forming here a perfect obeliſk-— 
the urn to Mr. Somerville, &c. ; and now paſſing 
through a kind of thicker, we arrive at a natural 
power of almoſt circular oaks, inſcribed in the 
manner following: | es 


« To Mr. DODSLEY. 


Come then, my Friend! thy ſylvan taſte 
diſplay : | N 
Come hear thy Faunus tune his ruſtic lay: 
Ah! rather come, and in theie dells diſown 
The care of other ſtrains, and tune thine own,” 


On the bank above it, amid the ſore- mentioned 
ſhrubs, is a ſtatue of the piping Faun, which not 
3 nly embelliſhes this ſcene, but is alſo ſcen from the 
Feourt before the houte, and from other places: it 
s ſurrounded by venerable oaks, and very happily 
ituated. From this bower alſo you look down upon 
he fore-mentioncd irregular ground, ſhut up with 
rees on all ſides, except ſome few openings to the 
nore pleaſing parts of this groteique and hilly 
Country. The next. little bench aitords the firſt, but 
197 moſt ſtriking, view of the Priory. It is indeed 
| fmall building, but ſeen as it is beneath trees, 
ind its extremity alſo hid by the ſame, it has in 
ome ſort the dignity and ſolemn appearance of a 
arger edifice. | tank oi | 
Paſſing through a gate, we enter a ſmall open 
rove, where the firſt ſeat we find aftords a pic- 
nreſgue view, through trees, of a clump of oaks 
ta Faves, over- ſhadoving a little cottage upon 
green hill; we thence immediately enter a pex 
2 | | E 
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fect dome or circular temple of magnificent 9 


' beeches, in the centre of which it was intended to ! 


place an antique altar, or a ſtatue of Pan. The | 


path ſerpentizing through this open grove, leads * 
us by an eaſy aſcent to a ſmall bench with this 


motto, | 


. Me gelidum nem ue | 
«© Nympharumque leves cum fatyris chori 
« Seccenant populo.“ | Hon. 
E XPILANATIVO VX. 
May the cool grove, 


And gay aſſembled nymphs with fylvans mird. 


ol 


f Hull, 


which alludes to the retired ſituation of the grove, 
There is alſo ſeen, through an opening to the left, a 
pleaſing landſcape of a diſtant hill, with a whited 
farm houſe upon the ſummit ; and to the right 
hand a beautiful round lope, crowned with a clump 
of large firs, with a pyramidal ſeat on its centre, to 


which, after no long walk, the path conduct us. 


But we firſt come to another view of The Priory, * 
more advantageous, and at a better diſtance, to 
which the eye is led down a green flope, through a 
ſcenery of tall oaks, in a moſt agrecable manner, 
the grove we have juſt paſſed on one fide, and a 
Hill of trees and thicket on the other, conducting 
the eye to a narrow opening through which it ap- 
Pears. | 3 4 
We now aſcend to a ſmall bench, where the cir- | 


eumjacent country begins to open; in particular a 


glaſs-houſe appears between two large clumps of 


trees, at about the diſtance of four miles; the 


plaſs-houſes in this country not ill reſembling a 3 
diſtant pyramid. Aſcending to the next ſeat, which 
s in the Gothic form, the ſcene grows more and 
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more extended; woods and lawns, hills and val- 
es, thicket and plain, agreeably intermingled. 
On the back of this ſeat is the following infcrip- 
on, which the Author told me that he choſe to 
x here, to ſupply what he thought ſome want of 
fe in this part of the farm, and to keep up the 
ectator's attention till he came to ſcale the hill 
cyond. N | | | 


NS CRAITIPTION, 


© Shepherd, wouldſt thou here obtain 
© Pleaſure unalloy'd with pain, 

Joy that ſuits the rural ſphere? 
Gentle Shepherd! lend an ear. 


Learn to reliſh calm delight, 
« Verdant vales and fountains bright, 
© Trees that nod on ſloping hills, | 
© Caves that echo, tinkling rills. 
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© If thou canſt no charm diſcloſe 
© fn the ſimpleſt bud that blows, 
Go, forſake thy plain and fold, 
join the crowd, and toil for gold. 


© Tranquil pleaſures never cloy ; 
© Baniſh each tumultuous joy; 
All but love—for love inſpires 
« Fonder wiſhes, warmer fircs. 


© Love and all its joys be thine--- 


7 * Yetere thou the reins reſign, 

all © Hear what Reaſon ſeems to ſay, 

0 Hear attentive, and obey. 

he © Crimſon leaves the roſe adorn, 

3 gut beneath them lurks a thorn ; 

ch Fair and flow'ry is the brake, f 
ad © Yet it hides the vengeful ſnakc. 


B 2 


clump of ſtately ſirs upon the ſurnmit.”, Over- 
_ arch'd by theſe firs is an octagonal ſeat, the back 


deſtal for a bow! or gobict, thus jake deere 5 
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Think not the, whoſe empty pride 
% Dares the fleecy garb deride, | 
«© Think not ſhe who, light and vain, 
« Scorns the ſheep can love the ſwain, 


& Artleſs decd and fimple dreſs 

* Mark the choſen ſhepherdeſs; 
Thoughts by « decency controll'd, 

„Well concciv'd, and freely told : 


& Senfe that ſhuns each conſcious air, | 
c Wit that falls ere well aware; 

« Generous pity prone to figh- 

* Tf her kid or lambkin die. 


« Let not luere, let not pride, | 

M Draw thee from ſuch charms afidey 
% Haxe not thoſe their proper ſphere ? 
« Gentler paſſions triumph here. 


* Sce! to ſweeten thy repoſe, 


The bloſſom buds; the fountain flows 3 2 er 
« Lo! to crown thy healthful board, . ng 
* All that milk and fruits ane LD. bp! 


*© geck no more the reſt is vain; 

«© Pleature ending ſoon in pain; Mg 
© Anguiſh lightly gilded o'er; 

« Cloſe thy with; and ſcek no more.” 


| | hank now, paſſing chroagh & ako. tha path 
winds up the back part of a circular green hill, 
diſcovering little of the country till you enter a 


of which is ſo contrived. as to form a table or pe- 


c To all friends Arne, the Wrekin 5 2 


* 
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Ibis facetiqus inſcription, being an old Shropſhire, 
1 Kealth, is a commemoration of his\country friends, 


. 


4 om which this part of Shropſhire is. divided: add 


% this that The Wrekin, that large and venerable 
Sill, appears full in front, at the diſtance of about 
i miles. : 
The ſcene is a very fine one, divided by. the firs. 
2 Into ſeveral compartments, each anſwering to the 
I d&tagonal ſcat in the centre; to each of which is 
3 allotted a competent number of ſtriking objects to 
I lake a complete picture.” A” long ſerpentine ſtream 
aſhes the foot of this hill, and is loſt behind trees 
E St one end, and a bridge thtown over at the Other. 
Y ver this 'the eye is carried from Org” romantic 
home-ſcenes to very, beautiful ones at a diſtance. 
It is impomble to give a an idea of t 2 immenſe va- 
riety, that fine configuration of parts, ,vwhich-en- 
gage our attention from this, place. In one of the 
1 compar tments you have a fimple ſcene ofa cottage, 
3 and a road winding behind a farm-houſe half co- 
2 Fered with trees, upon the, top of ſome wild flop- 
4 Fus ground; and in another a view of the ton, 
appearing from hence as. upon. the ſhelving Þanks 
4 tf a large piece of water in the flat. Suſſice it to 
fry, that the hill and vale,” plain and wogdlznd, 
l 1 illages and lingle houſes; blue diſtant mobhtzins 
that Ikirt the horizon, and green hills romantically 
2 jumbled, that form the intermediate ground, make 
this ſpot more than commonly ſtriking—nor is 
there to de ſeen an acre of level ground through 
the large extent to which the eye is carried. | 
. Hence the path winds on betwixt two fmall 
1 enches, each of which exhibits a pleaſing land- 
ape, which cannot rape the eye of a connoif- 8 
eur. | 
Here we wind through a mall thicket; and Kon , 
enter à cavity in the hill, filled with trees, in the 
ccutre of which is a ſeat, from whence is diſcover- 
BJ 
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ed, gleaming acroſs the trees, a conſiderable length 
of the ſerpentine ſtream before mentioned, running 
under a flight ruſtic bridge to the right: hence we fe 
aſcend in a kind of Gothic alcove, looking down a - in ms 
ſlope, ſided with large oaks and tall beeches, las a 
which together over- arch the ſcene. On the back has t 
of this building is found the following Marregt 


INSCRIPTION on al 
.. * © you that bathe in courtlye blyſſe 2 | why 
Or toyle in Fortune's giddy ſpheare, 1 
Do not too raſhlye deeme amyſſe 
Of him that bydes contented here. 


Nor yet diſdeigne the ruſſet ſtoale 1 

Which o'er each careleſſe lymbe he flyngs s 

Nor yet deryde the beechen bowle 12 
In whyche he quaffs the lympid ſprings. H 


Forgive him, if at eve or dawne, E. 
Devoide of worldlye cark, he ſtray, 2 
Or all beſide ſome flowerye lawne a 

He waſte his inoffenſive daye. 


So may he pardonne fraud and ſtrife, Ag. 
If ſuch in courtlye haunt he ſee; ER 
For faults there beene in buſy life Wit 
From whyche theſe peaceful glennes are free.” The 


Below this alcove is a large ſloping lawn, finely An 
bounded, crofled by the ſerpentine water before- 
mentioned, and interſperſed with ſingle, or clumps 
of oaks at agreeable diſtances. Further onthe ſcene 1 
is finely varied, the hills riſing and falling towards *2 diſc 
the oppoſite concavities, by the fide of a long buſ 
winding vale, with the moſt graceful confuſion. 
Among other ſcenes that form this landſcape, a 

tine hanging wood, backed and contraſted with a 
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wild heath, interſected with croſs roads, is a very 
gonſiderable object. Near adjoining to this is * 
"Feat, from whence the water is ſeen to advantage 
in many different ſtages of its progreſs ; or where 
Tas a poetical friend once obſerved) the proprietor 
has taken the Naiad by the hand, and led her an 
"Irregular dance into the valley. ne 
2 Proceeding hence through a wicket, we enter up- 
on another lawn, 9 4 is a new theatre 
of wild ſhaggy precipices hanging coppice ground, 
2 1 hills ew. ang ban not only 
different, but even of an 8 character, to the 
ground from which we paſſed. Walking along the 
—Zhcad of this lawn, we come to a ſeat under a 
ſpreading beech, with this oy 


Ev Ht INSCRIPTION. | 
Hoc erat in votis : modus agri non ita magnus, 
Hortus ubi, et tecto vicinus jugis aquæ fons, 
Et paulum ſylvæ ſuper his foret. Auctius atque 
Dii melius fecere.“ a | 
4 | IMITATION. 

This was my wiſh—an humble ſpot of ground, 
A garden well-diſpos'd, and fenc'd around, 
A bubbling fountain, to my dwelling nigh, 
With cryſtal treaſures ſtor'd, and never dry, 
The whole defended by a modeſt wood —— 
This was my wiſh—my with the gods allow'd, { 
And ev'n beyond that wiſh indulgently . 

1 A | e e 


In the centre of the hanging lawn before you is 
diſcovered the houſe, half hid with trees and 
buſhes: a little hanging wood, and a p 
winding water, iſſues 1 a noble clump of 
large oaks and ſpreading beeches. At the diſtance 
of about ten or twelve miles Lord Stamford's 


iece of 
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groupe appear, and beyond theſe the Clet-hill un 
Shropſhire. The ſcenechere conſiſts of admirably- 
varied ground, and is, I think, a very fine one. 
Hence paſſing ſtill along the top of. the la un, ve 
croſs another gate, and hehind thei fence begin to 
deſcend into the vallcy. About half way down is 
a ſmall bench, which throws the Eye, upon ;aincar . > 
ſcene.of, hanging woods and ſhaggy. wild declixities, 
intermixed with ſmooth green lopes and ſeenescof 
cu os. eo e e blis? 

Weẽ now return again into the great lawn, at bot- 
tom, and ſoon come to a ſcat, which gives amearer 
view of the water beforet mentioned, betone daithe 
trunks of high overſhadowing oaks and hbesches, 
beyond which the winding line of trees is donti- 


nued down the valley to the right. To the left, at a Z 
a diſtance, the top of, Clent hill appears, and the © 


houſe upon a ſwell, amidſt trees and buſhes Tn 
the centre, the cye is carrie byga ſideling view 
dawn a length of lawn, till it reſts upon the town 
and ſpire of Hales, with. ſome. pictureſque aud 
beautiful ground riſing behind it. 
Somewhat out of the path, and in the centre of 
a noble clump of ſtately bęeches, is a feat inſerib- 


® 


ed to Mr. Spence, in theſe words: 


#7 4 


„ -  . JOSEPHQ, SPENCE...., 
f eximio noſtro Critoni; 
| cvi dicart vellet', 
Myſarvm omnivm et Gratiarvm chorvs, 
| dicat amicitia. | 


758. 
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EXPLANATION, 


Dedicated by friendſhip 

to JOSEPH SPENCE, 
our moſt excellent Crito, 

| whom 

the unanimous conſent- 

F ot every Mule and Grace 
| 4 | made'choice of dn 219 TY 

2 to be ſo diſtinguiſhed. Hull, 


| We now, through a ſmall gate, enter what is 
galled The Lover's Walk, and proceed immediate- 
55 to a ſcat where the water 1s ſeen very advan- 
tageoully at full length; which, though not large, 
is lo agreeably ſhaped, and has its bounds ſo well 
—eoncealed, that the heholder may receive leſs 
-pÞlcaſure from many lakes of greater extent. The 
margin on one fide is fringed with alders, the 
"other is overhung with moſt ſtately oaks and 
| 1 and the middle beyond the water preſents 
the Hales Owen ſcene, with a group of houſes on 
the ſlope behind, and the horizon well fringed 
With the wood, Now winding a few pates round 
the margin of the water, we come to another 
nall bench, which preſents the former ſcene ſome- 
Flat varied, with the addition of a whited village 
among trees upon a hill. Proceeding on, we enter 
the pleaſing gloom of this agreeable walk, and 
come to a bench beneath a ſpreading becch that 
_ovcrhangs both walk and water, which has been 
exiled the Aſſignation Seat, and has this inferip» 
ion on the back of it: | 


Candidior cygnis, hedera formoſior alba ! 
Cum primum paſti repetent præſepia tauri, 
Si qua tui Corydonis habet te cura, venito. 


5 5 3 


5 x 9 . 313 . 
2 Nerine Galatea ! thymo mihi dulcior Hyblz, 
8 
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I ATION 
O Galatea ! Nereus' lovely child,. 
Sweeter than Hybla thyme, more undefil'd 
Than down of ſwan, or ivy's pureſt white, 


Whea the full oxen, warn'd by fading light, ©: 


Home to the ſtall their ſober footſteps bend, 
If Damon's dear, to Damon's call attend. 


3 8 Hull. 
Here the path begins gradually to aſcend beneata 
a depth of ſhade, by the fide of which is a ſmal!l 
bubbling rill, either forming little peninſulas, 
rolling over pebbles, or falling down ſmall cai- 
cades, all under cover, and taught-to murmur very 
agreeably. This very ſoft and penſive ſcene, very 


properly ſtiled The Lover's Walk, is terminated 
with an ornamented urn, inſcribed to Mits Dol- 


man, 'a beautiful and amiable relation of Mr. 3 
Shenſtone's, who died of the ſmall-pox, about 
twenty-one years of age, in the following words on 


one hde : 


Peramabili ſune conſobrinæ 


On the other ſide: 1 
| | Ah! Maria! 
pvellarvm elegantiſſima! 
ah Flore venvſtatis abrepta, 
vale! 25h 
hev qvanto minvs eſt 
cvm reliqvis verſari, 
qvam tvi | 
meminiſſc! 
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| EXPLANATION. 5 
—Sacred to the memory 


1 of | 
NY a moſt amiable kinſwoman. 
1 Ah! Maria! 
1 molt elegant of nymphs! 
- __ ſnatched from us 
E | in thy bloom of beauty, 


ah! farewell! 


How much inferior 


1 is the living converſation 

7 | of others 

5H to the bare remembrance £ 

3 5 of thee! ; Hull. 
Ihe aſcent from henee winds ſomewhat more 


ſteeply to another ſeat, where the eye is thrown 
over a rough ſcene of broken and furzy ground, 
upon a picce of water in the flat, whoſe extre- 
mities are hid behind trees and ſhrubs, amongſt 
which the houſe appears, and makes upon the 
whole no unpleaſing picture. The path ſtill 
winds under cover up he hill, the ſteep declivity 
of which is ſomewhat eafed by the ſerpentine 
ſwecp of it, till we come to a ſmall bench, with 
this line from Pope's Eloiſa: | | 


« Divine oblivion of low thoughted Care!“ 


The opening before it preſents a ſolitary ſcene of 
trees, thickets, and precipice, and terminates 
upon a green hill, with a clump of firs on the top 
Of it. i . 

We now find the great uſe as well as beauty of the 
ſerpentine path in elimbing up this wood, the 
firſt ſeat of which, alluding to the rural ſcene be- 
fore it, has the following lines from Virgil: 
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“Hie latis otia fundis 1 
Speluncz, vivique lacus, hic frigida Tempe, flow 
Mugituſque boum, molleſque ſub arbore ſomni-* nen 


IMITATION, 


Here tranquil leiſures in the ample field, 
Here caves and living lakes their pleaſures yield; 
Here vales invite where ſports the cooling breeze, 
And peaceful ſleep beneath embow'ring trees, and 
While lowing herds ſurround. | Hull, Dwe 
| | | oo 
Here the eye looking down a flope beneath the give 
ſpreading arms of oak and beech trees, paſſes firſt beau 
over ſome rough furzy ground, then over water to bbje. 
the large ſwelling lawn, in the centre of which nt ſu 
the houſe is diſcovered among trees and thickets; “ ind 
this forms the fore ground. Beyond this appears a He 
ſwell of waſte furzy land, diverſified with a cot- ment 
tage, and a road that winds behind a farm-houſe and f ro 
a | Ag clump of trees. The back ſcene of all is a 3 em 
ſemicircular range of hills, diverfified with woods, FI 
ſcenes of cultivation, and incloſures, to about four 
or five miles' diſtance. | —_—_ 
Still winding up into the wood, we come to a 
Night ſeat, opening through the trees to a bridge 
of five piers, croſing a large piece of water at 
about half a mile's diſtance. The next ſeat looks 
down from a confiderable height, along the fide of 
a ſteep precipice, upon irregular and pleafing R 
ground. And now we turn upon a ſudden into a 
long ſtraight-lined walk in the wood, arched over 
with tall trees, and terminating with a ſmall 
ruſtic building. Though the walk, as I ſaid, be 
ſtraight-lined, yet the baſe riſcs and falls fo agree- 
ably, as leaves no room to cenſure its formality. 
About the middle of this avenue, which runs the 


whole length of this hanging wood, we arrive un- 
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pectedly at a lofty Gothic ſeat, whence we look 
How a ſlope, more conſiderable than that before 
mentioned, through the wood on each fide. This 
= iew is indeed a fine one, the eye firſt travelling 
own over well-variegated ground into the valley, 
Avhere is a large piece of water, whoſe ſloping 
®baaks give all the appearance of a noble river. 
he ground from hence rites gradually to the top 
pf the Clent hill, at three or tour milecs' diſtance, 
and the landſcape is enriched with a view of Hales 
ZDOwen, the late Lord Dudley's houſe, and a large 
wood of Lord Lyttleton's. It is impoſlible to 
give an adequate deſcription of this view, the 
peauty of it depending upon the great variety of 
dbje&ts and beautiful ſhape of ground, and all 
at ſuch a diſtance as to admit of being ſcen diſ- 


8 inctly. | EA 
=> Hence we proceed to the ruſtic building before 
mentioned, a ſlight and unexpenſive edifice, formed 
of rough unhewn ſtone, commonly called here The 
Temple of Pan, having x trophy of the Tibia and 
Fyriax, and this inſcription over the entrance: 
Pan primus calamos cera conjungere plures 


= Edocuit; Pan curat oves, oviumque magiſtros.“ 
= 04. WIT ATION.. : 
Pan, god of ſhepherds, firſt inſpir'd our ſwains 


Their pipes to frame, and tune their rural ſtrains; 
Pan from impending harm the fold defends, | 
And Pan the maſter of the fold befriends. Hull, 
, Fence mounting once more to the right, through 
his dark umbrageous walk, we enter at once upon 
: lightſome high natural terrace, whence the eye 


6 thrown over all the ſcenes we have ſcen before, 
: gether with many fine additional ones, and all 
cheld from a dechvity that approaches as near a 
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precipice as is agrecable. In the middle is a ſeat 


with this inſcription: 
Divini gloria rvris! 


E X PI. ANATION 


O glory of the ſylvan ſcene divide! H 


To give a better idea of this, by far the moſt 


magnificent ſcene here, it were, perhaps, beſt to 


divide it in two diſtin& parts—the noble concave 
in the front, and the rich valley towards the right. 
In regard to the former, if a boon companion 
could enlarge his idea of a punch-bowl, orna- 


mented within with all the romantic ſcenery the 
Chineſe ever yet devited, it would, perhaps, afford 


him the higheſt idea he could poſſibly conceive of 
earthly happineſs: he would certainly wiſh to 
ſwim in it. Suffice" it to ſay, that the horizon, 
or brim, is as fincly varied as the cavity. It 
would be idle here to mention the Clee hills, 
the Wickin, the Welſh mountains, or Caer Cara- 
doc, at a prodigious diſtance; which, though 
they finiſh the ſcene agreeably, ſhould not be 
mentioned at the Leaſowes, the beauty of which 
turns chiefly upon diſtinguiſhable ſeenes. The 


valley upon the right is equally .enriched, and 


the oppoſite fide thereof well fringed with woods, 
and the high hills on one fide this long winding 
vale rolling agreeably into the hollows on the 


other. But theſe are a kind of objects which, 


though really noble in the ſurvey, will not ſtrike 


a realer in deſcription as they would a ſpeRator 
upon the ſpot. | 


ing Pan's Temple, we go directly down the flope 
into another part of Mr. Shenftonc's grounds, the 
path leading down through very pleaſing home- 


<> 27 returning back into the wood, and croſſ- 
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enes of well-ſhaped ground, exhibiting a moſt - 
erſe&t concave and convex, till we come at a ſeat 
ader a noble beech, preſenting a rich variety of 
bre-ground, and at, perhaps, half a mile's diſ- 
Ence, the Gothic alcove on a hill well covered 
ich wood, a pretty cottage under trees in the 
Wore diſtant part of the concave, and a farm-houte 
Ion the right, all pictureſque objects. 
The next and the ſubſequent ſeat afford pretty 
puch the ſame ſcenes a little enlarged, with the 
dition of that remarkable clump of trees called 
b:ankly Beeches, adjoining to the old family-ſcat 
pf the Lyttietons, and from whence the preſent 
ord Lyttleton derives his title. | | 
We now come to a handſome Gothic ſcreen, 
acked with a clump of firs, which throws the cyc 
front full upon a caſcade in the valley, ifluing 
om beneath a dark thade of poplars. The houſe 
pears in the centre of a large ſwelling lawn, 
hed with trees and thicket. The plcaſing 
bricty of eaſy ſwells and hollows, bounded by 
enes leſs ſmooth and cultivated, affords the moſt 
ightful picture of domeſtic retirement and tran- 
ullity., | | 
We now deſcend to a ſeat incloſed with hand- 
me pales, and backed with firs, inſcribed to 
ord Lyttleton. It preſents a beautiful view up 
valley contracted gradually, and ending in a 
oup of moſt magnificent oaks and becches. The 
it-hand fide is enlivened with two ſtriking caſ- 
des, and a winding ſtream ſeen at intervals be- 
een tufts of trees and woodland. To the left 
pears the hanging wood already mentioned, with 
e Gothic ſcreen on the ſlope in the centre. 
Winding ſtill downwards, we come to a ſmall} 
it, where one of the offices of the houſe, and a 
ew of a cottage on very high ground, is ſeen over 
tops of the trees of the grove in the adjacent 
| | C2 


of Publius. He darived the addition of Marv 
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valley, giving an agreeable inſtance of the abrupt Refor 
inequality of P in this romantic well-varic. me 
gated country. The next ſeat ſhews another lig! 
face of the ſame valley, the water gliding — ribe 
along betwixt two ſeeming groves without any caf rme 
cade, as a contraſt to the former one, where it wa; pe 
broken by caſcades: the ſcene very 9 925 m_— e di 


alluded to by the motto, | | =X ctc! 


Wer 
% Rura mihi, et rigui placeunt in Findus amne: oom 


Flumina amem, inglorious!“ e fic 
ha 

Fe TMITATION. 2gv crit 
Woods, vales, and running ſtreams, my mind otto 
enchant; * Arcan 

The woods and ſtreams inglorious let me haunt, Pelle. 
owe! 


We deſcend now to a beautiful gloomy ſeenei tribe 
called Virgil's Grove, where, on the entrance, we 
paſs by a ſmall obeliſk on the right hand, with chil 


| ET: ption: * 


P. Virgilio Maroni 
Lapis iſte cym lvco ſacer eſto. 


EXPLANATION, 
5 "SB 
P. Virgilious Maro, 
This obeliſk 
and grove 
is conſecrated “. 


9 ole It was cuſtcmary with the Romans rol | 
give a prænomen, or firſt name, in the manner oi 1 
our Chriſtian names; accordingly Virgil had than 

cc | 
trom his en who was 0 called. ; | 


— 
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Before this is a flight bench, where ſome of the 
me objects are ſeen again, but in a different point 
& light. It is not very eaſy either to paint or de- 
Fribe this delightful grove: however, as the 
Irmer has been more than once attempted, I will 
pe to apologize for an imperfect deſcription, by 


e difficulty found by thoſe who have aimed to 
etch it with their pencil. Be it, therefore, firſt _ 


ſerved, that the whole ſcene is opaque and 


oomy, conſiſting of a ſmall deep valley or dingle, 
e ſides of which are incloſed with irregular tuſts 


If hazel and other underwood, and the whole 


erſhadowed with lofty trees riſing out of the 


Pottom of the dingle, through which a copious 


Arcam makes its way through moſſy banks, ena- 
Pelled with primrofes, and variety of wild wood 
owers. The firſt feat we approach is thus in- 


Mribed: 


Celeberrimo Poetæ 
 IACOBO THOMSON, 
Prope fontes illi non faſtiditos 

e 
Sedem hanc ornavit. 


EXPLANATION, 
| Tothe 
much celebrated Poet 
JAMES THOMSON, 
This feat was placed 
near his favourite ſprings 
by 
W. 8. 


Qux tibi, quæ tali reddam pro carmine dona? 
am neque me tantum venientis ſibilus auſti, 
ec pereuſſa juvant fluctu tam littora, nec quæ 
2x0fas inter decurrunt flumina valles.” _ 
1 vi EN | | - 


XN or limpid rills that pebbly vallics la ve, 


_cades, by which the winding ſtream is agrees 


aquatic. weeds, the green area in the mid! 


| which catches it a little below. This terminaf 
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IMITATION. 9 be « 
How mall thank thy Muſe, ſo form'd to pleat pott 
For not the whifp'rings of the ſouthern breeze, this 


Nor banks ſtill- beaten by the breaking wave, | 


"=D 
— 


Yield ſuch dclight. — Ong | 5 


This ſear is placed upon a ſteep bank on the 0 
of the valley, from which the eye is here dis 
down into the flat below, by the light that gi 
mers in front, and by the ſound ot various « 


broken. Oppoſite to this feat the ground 1 
again in an eaty concave to a kind of Apr 8 
fountain, where a ſmall rjll trickles down a 14! 
nich of rock-work, through fern, liver-wort, a 


through which the ſtream winds, being as wv 
ſhaped as can be imagined. After falling do 
theſe caſcades, it winds under a bridge 'of « 
arch, and then empties itſelf into a ſmall lf 


the ſcene upon the right; and after theſe objci 
have for ſome time amuſed the ſpectators, his d 
rambles to the leſt, where one of the moſt bes 
ful caſcades imaginable is ſeen, by way of inciduy 
through a kind of viſta or glade, falling dow! 
precipice over-arched with trees, and {ſtrikes 
with ſurprie, It is 1mpoſlible to expreſs the pl: 
Jure which one feels on this occaſion ; for thou! v 
ſurpriſe alone is not excellence, it may ſerve WF » 1 
quicken the effect of what is beautiful. I belic 

none ever beheld this grove without a thorou 


a 
zene of ſatisfaction; and were one to chuſe a x 
particular ſpot of this perfectly Arcadian fan i 
it ſhould, perhaps, be this; although it fo vi t 
{ 


contraſts both with the terrace and with fo 
ether ſcenes, that one cannot wiſh them ever! 
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be divided. We now proceed to a ſeat at the 
bottom of a large root on the fide of a ſlope, with 
this infcription: 


INSCRIPTION, 


8 0 let me haunt this peaceful fade, 

Nor e let Ambition e'er invade 

© The tenants of this leafy bower, 

© That ſhun her paths, and flight her power, 


« Hither the peaceful halcyon flies 
From ſocial meads and open ſkies, 

© Pleas'd by this rill her courſe to ſteer, 
And hide her ſapphire plumage here. 


© The trout, bedropp'd with crimſon ſtains, 
« Forſakes the river's proud domains, 

© Forſakes the ſun's unwelcome gleam, 

© To lurk within this humble ſtream. 


And ſure I hear the Naiad ſay, 

« c Flow, flow, my Stream! this devious way: 
Tho' Joy cly ſoit thy murmurs are, | 

* 4 hy waters lovely, cool, and fair. 


oh 1 gentle Stream ! nor let the vain 
Thy imall uniully' d ſtores difdain ; 

« Nor let the peulive. ſage repine, 

„ Whole latent couric retemble thine,” 


The view from it is a calm tranquil ſcene of 
water, gliding through floping ground, with a 


| ſkarek through the trees of the ſmall pound below. 


The ſcene in this place is that of water ſtealing 


along through a rude 1equeſtered vale, the 


ground on each fide covered with weeds and field 
flowers as that before is kept cloſe ſhaven. Far- 


ther on we loſe all fight of water, and only hear 
the noiſe, without having the appearance; 


a 


eyes „ 
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kind of effect which the Chineſe are fond of pro- 
ducing in what they-call their Scenes of enchant- 
ment. We now turn, all on a ſudden, upon the 
high caſcade which we admired before in viſta* 
The ſcene around is quite a grotto of native ſtone 
running up it, roots of trees overhanging it, and 
the whole ſhaded over head. However, we firlt 7 


with an iron bowl chained to it, an 


approach, upon the left,” a e r ſpring, 
| this inſcrip - 
tion upon a ſtone: | 


| Fons ferrvginevs 
Divz quæ ſeceſly iſto frvi concedit. 


EXPLANATION. 
Io the Goddeſs | 
who beſtowed the enjoyment _ 
of theſe retreats, © 
This chalybeat ſpring 1 
is conſecrated. Hull. 


Then turning to the right, we find a ſtone ſeat, ar 


making part of the aforeſaid cave, with this well- in 


N > * 5 85 ES 
applicd inſcription ; 1 Y 
Intus aqvæ dulces, vivoqve ſedilia ſaxo; DE 
Nympharvm domvs. 9 5 3 


| |  "-TMITATIO Ne | | 5 
Within are wholeſome ſprings, and marble ſeats 
Carv'd in the living rock, of Nymphs the bleſs'd 7 

retreats. Els Hull. 


Which I have often heard Mr. Shenſtone term the | 
definition of a grotto. We now wind up a ſhady } 
path on the left hand, and eroſſing the head of this 
caſcade, paſs beſide the river that ſupphes it in 
pur way up to the houſe, One ſeat tirſt occurs | 


-- > or) * mo 


DESCRIPTION OF THE LEASOWES. 45 
under a ſhady oak as we aſcend the hill; ſoon after 
we enter the ſhrubbery, which half ſurrounds the 


* houſe, where we find two ſears, thus inſcribed to 


two of his moſt particular friends, The firſt thus: 


Amicitiæ et meritis 
RICHARDI GRAVES: 


EXPLANATION. 
To the 
Friendſhip and merits 
RICHARD GRAVES. 


| Ipſæ te, Tityre! pinvs, 
Ipſi te fontes, ipſa haz arbvſta, vocabant. 


EXPLANATION. 
Thee, Tityrus! the pines | 
The chryſtal ſprings, the very groves, invok'd. 


and a little further the other, with the following 
inſcription: 

Amicitiæ et meritis 

RICHARDI JAGO. 


EXPLANATION. 
To the 
friendſhip and merits 
1 of 
RICHARD JAGO. 


From this laſt is an opening down the valley over 
a large ſliding lawn, well edged with oaks, to a 
piece of water croſſed by a conſiderable bridge in 
the flat—the ſteeple of Hales, a village amid 
trees, making on the whole a very pleaſing pic- 
ture. Thus winding through flowering ſhrubs, 


05 


2 


„ DESCRIPTION OF THE LEASOWES. 


N beſide a menagerie for doves, we are conducted to 
the ſtables. But let it not be forgot, that on the 3 
entrance into this ſhrubbery the firſt object that 

ſtrikes us is a Venus de Medicis, beſide a baſon of I 
gold-fiſh, encompaſſed round with ſhrubs, and 
illuſtrated with the following inſcription; 2 

% Semi- reducta Venus". 4 

«& 'To Sans Venus here retir'd, 

My ſober vows l pay; 

Not her on Paphian plains admir' d, 

þ The bold, the pert, the gay; 


Nor her whoſe am'rous leer prevail'd 


i To bribe the Phrygian boy; 

i Not her who, clad in armour, fail' a 
| To fave diſaſt rous Troy. | 

[ =. Freſh riſing from the foamy tide, 


She ev'ry boſom warms, 
While balf withdrawn The ſeems to hi 
And half reveals, her charms. 


Learn hence, ye boaſtful ſons of Taſte! f 
Who plan the rural ſhade, 
Learn hcnce to ſhun the vicious waſte 
Of pomp, at large diſplay'd. 


Let ſweet Concealment's magic art 
Your mazy bounds inveſt, 

And while the ſighit anveils a part, 
Let Fancy paint ” the reſt. 


Let coy Reſerve with Coſt unite 
To grace your wood or field, 
No ray obtrufive pall the ſight, 
In avght you * or build, 


* EXPLANATION. 
Venus half-retired. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE LEASOWES, 


And far be driv'n the ſumptuous glare 
E Of gold, from Britiſh groves, 
And far tlie meretricious air 

Of China's vain alcoves. 


Tis baſhful Beauty ever twincs | 
The molt coercive chain; 

Lis ſhe that ſovercign rule deck nes, 
Who beſt deſerves to reign.“ 
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VERSES 10 MR. SHENSTONE, 


Where modeſt Art in ſilence lurks conceal'd, 


TO WILLIAM SHENSTONE, x89 * 


Written on a Ferme Ornce, e x 
BY THE LATE LADY LUXBOROUGH. 


IS Nature here bids pleaſing ſcenes ariſe, 
And wiſely gives them Cynthio to reviſe; 
To veil each blemiſh, brighten ev' ry grace, 
Yet ſtill preſerve the lovely parent's face. 8 
How well the Bard obeys each valley tells, 5 
Theſe lucid ſtreams, gay meade, and lonely _ * 


While nature ſhines, ſo gracefully reveal'd, 
That ſhe triumphant claims the total plan, 5 
And with freſh pride adopts the work of man. 10 M 


AT THE LEASOWES. 


© & 4 MR. GRAVES. 


" vel nem in amicitia ſic erraremus t- !” Hor. 


EE, the tall youth by partial Fatc's decree, i 
To affluence born, and from reſtraint ſet Reef 

Eager he ſecks the ſcenes of gay reſort, : 

The Mall, the rout, the playhouſe, and the court : ; E; 


| IMITATION, 3 
In friendſhip thus, O! be we {til beguil'd! 


VERSES TO MR. SHENSTONE. 49 

pon for ſome varniſh'd nymph of dubious fame, 5 
r powder'd peereſs, counterfeits a flame. ION 
2Schold him now, enraptur'd, fwear and ſigh, 
Preſs, dance, drink, revel, all he knows not why, 
Fin by kind Fate reſtor'd to country air, 
ie marks the roſes of ſome rural Fair; 10 
Z$mit with her unaſſected native charms, | 
# real paſſion ſoon his boſom warms; 
And, wak'd from idle dreams, he takes a wiſe, 
And taſtes the genuine happineſs of life. 
I = Thus, in the vacant ſeaſon of the year, 15 
gome Templar gay begin his wild career: 
From ſeat to ſeat o'er pompous ſcenes he flies, 
Views all with equal wonder and ſurpriſe, 
Till, ſick of domes, arcades, and temples, grown, 
He hies ſatigu'd, not ſatisfy" d, to Town, 20 
vet if ſome kinder genius point his way 
e 3 To where the Muſes o'er thy Leaſowes ſtray, 
Charm'd with the ſylvan beauties of the place, 
Where Art aſſumes the ſweets of Nature's face, 
3 Fach hill, each dale, each conſecrated grove, 25 
| 2 Fach lake. and falling ſtream, his rapture move. 
"= Like the ſage captive in Calypſo's grot, 

The cares, the pleaſures of the wortd forgot, 
Of calm content he hails the gennine ſphere, 
And longs to dwell a blifsful 2 here. 30 


2 
Bs 
"24 * 
3 


. Health, ani {weet t with the Muſe de loveff ; 1 ho 


As flow, ſpontaneous, like thy native eg: 


The ruſſet mountain glows with richer dyes; 


Nis merit honour, and his genius love : 
For us what verdant carpets has he ſpread, 


8 There, as we move, unbidden beauties glow, 


The truths that Fairies dictate none ſoall rue. 
Say to the Bard in Leaſowes' happy grove, 


30 VERSES TO MR. SHENSTONE. 


VERSES RECEIVED BY THE 050 


FROM A LADY UNKNOWN, 17 | 


EFALTH to the Bard 3 in Leaſowes' bay 
groves ; 


The humbleſt vot'ry of the tuneful Nine, 1 [ 
With trembling hand, attempts her artleſs line, I 
In numbers ſuch as untaught Nature brings, 


But, ah! what airy forms around me riſe ! 


In circling dance a pigmy crowd appgar, 
And, hark! an infant voice ſalutes my ear! 
„ Mortal ! thy aim we know, thy taſk 8 


Where, nightly, we our myſtic mazes tread ! 2 
For us each ſhady grove and rural ſcat, fo 
His falling ſtreams and flowing numbers ſweet! 7 


Pidſt thou not mark, amid the winding dell, = 
What tuneful verſe adorns the moſly cell? 


There ev'ry Fairy of our ſprightly train 7 
Rctort, to bleſs the woodland and the plain: * 
The green turf brightens, and the violets blowW; 
And there with thoughts ſublime we bleſs the Cain 2 
Nor we inſpire, nor he attends, in vain. 2 

Go, ſimple Rhimer ! bear this meſſage true; 25 


Whom Dread honour, ans whom Fairies love-| 8 4 


$ - VERSES TO MR. SHENSTONE. 51 
1 Content thyſelf no longer that thy lays, | 
=Þy others foſter'd, lend to others praiſe; 30 
o longer to the fav ring world refuſe 
1 he welcome treaſures of thy poliſh'd Muſe; 
ye ſcatrer'd blooms that boaſt thy valu'd name; 
1 ollect, unite, and give the wreath to Fame; 

cer can thy virtues, or thy verſe, engage 35 
ore ſolid praiſe than in this happieſt age, 
When ſenſe and merit's cherith'd by the throne, 
1 And each illuſtrious privilege their own. 

FTho' modeſt be thy gentle Muſe, I ween, 
Ph! lead her bluſhing from the daiſy d green, 

\ fir attendant on Britannia's Queen.” 41 
Ye ſportive Elves! as faithful relate 
h' intruſted mandates of your Fairy ftate, 
101t-theſe wilds again with nightly care; 
8: ſhall my kine, of all the herd, repair 45 
A n healthful plight to fill the copious pail; 4 
My ſheep he pent with ſafety in the dale; 
Pay poultry fear no robber in the rooſt ; 
y linen more than common whiteneſs boaſt : 
Let order, peace, and houtewifery, be mine; 
il WP bonone be fancy, Game, and fortune, thine! 51 


l 25 | __ EOTSWOULDIA, 
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52 VERSES TO MR. SHENSTONE. 


an, 
- 
1 
& 


ON THE DISCOVERY Þ 


OF AN ECHO AT EDGBASTON, 


ITA what art thou, whoſe voice unknown 
Pours on theſe plains its tender moan 2! 
Art thou the nymph in Shenſtone's dale, 
ö Who doſt with plaintive note bewail | 
| That he ſorſakes th'Aorian maids, 
To court inconſtant riils and ſhades ? M 
Mourn not, ſweet Nymph !—Alas! in vain And 
Do they invite, and thou complain— agu 
Yet while he woo'd the gentle throng, | 
With liquid lay and melting ſong, _ 
The liſt'ning herd around him ſtray'd, 
In wanton friſk the lambkins play d, 
And every Naiad ceas'd to lave 
Her azure limbs amid the wave: 
The Graces danc'd; the roſy band 
Of Smiles and Loves went hand in hand, 
And purple Pleaſures ſtrew'd the way 
With ſweeteſt flow'rs; and every ray 
Of each fond Muſe with rapture fir'd, 
Jo glowing thoughts his breaſt infpir'd ; 
The hills rejoic'd, the vallies rung, ; 
All Nature ſwil'd while Shenſtone ſung. 
So charm'd his lay; but now'no more— 
Ah! why doſt thou repeat“ No more ?” 
Ev'n now he hies to deck the grove, | 
To deck the ſcene the Muſes love, 
And ſoon again will own their ſway, 
And thou reſound the peerleſs lay, 
And with immortal numbers fill 
Each rocky cave and vocal hill. 


rn ne nn ren —— 


"VERSES TO MR. SHENSTONE, 53 


VERSES BY MR. DODSLEY, 


us FIRST ARRIVAL AT THE LEASOWES, 1754. 


I ow ſhall I fix my wearing eye? where 
3 e 
T he ſource of this enchantment ? Dwells it in 
be woods? or waves there not a magic wand 
Per the tranſlucent waters! ? Sure, unſeen, 
ö ome fav'ring power directs the happy lines 5 
That ſketch theſe beauties ; ſwells the riſing hills, 
And ſcoops the dales to Nature's fineſt forms, 
| F bre undetermin'd, inſinite; untaught 
By line or compaſs, yet ſupremely fair!“ 
2 So ſpake Philenor, as with raptur'd gare 10 
He travers'd Damon's farm: from diſtant plains. 
"He ſought his friend's abode ; nor had the fame 
. that new-form'd Arcadia reach'd his ear. 
And thus the ſwain, as o'er each hill and dale, 
Thro' lawn or thicket, he purſu'd his way : 15 
| „What is it gilds the verdure of theſe meads 
Wich hues more bright than Fancy paints the 
1 flowers 
Pt paradiſe ? What Naiad's guiding hand 
| 4 I Leads, thro' the broider'd valc, theie lucid rills, 
That, murm'ring as they flow, bear melody 20 
Along their banks, and thro' the vocal ſhades 
Improve the mulic of the woodland choir ? 
-2W hat penſive Dryad rais'd yon ſolemn grove, 
Where minds contemplative, at cloſe of day 
Retiring, muſe o'er Nature's various works, "94. 
3 1 er wonders venerate, or her ſweets enjoy : — 
What room for doubt? ſome rural deity, 
Prreſiding, ſcatters o' er th' unequal lawns, 
In beauteous wildneſs, yon' fair- ſpr eading trees, 
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54 VERSES. TO MR. SHENSTONFE. 


And hghtly weigh all ſorcery but thine. 
No Naiad's leading ſtep conducts the rill, 


More potent ſpells. than they. No more 0 m 


And, mingling woods and waters, hills and dal 
And herds and bleating flocks, domeſtic fowl, 
And thoſe that ſwim the lake, ſees riſing round, 


More plcaſing landſcapes than in Tempe 's vale * 


*encus water'd. Yes, ſome fylvan god 'T1 
Spreads wide the varied proſpect, waves the woo! i w 
Lifts the proud hills, and clears the ſhining ! ab A 
While, from the congregated waters pour'd, 

The purſting torrent tumbles down the ſteep | Was 
In foaming fury; ; fierce, irregular, | 4D 
Wild, interrupted, croſs'd with rocks and roots, E 
And interwoven trees ; till, ſoon abſorb'd, 1 
An opening cavern all its rage entombs. ] 
So vaniſh human glories ! ſuch the pomp 2 \ 

Of welling warriors, of ambitious kings, = * 

Who fret and ſtrut their hour upon the ſtage 
Of buſy life, and then are heard no more | . 


Les, 'tis enchantment all- And ſee! the ſpl 


The pow'rful incantations, magic verſe, a 


Inſerib'd on ev'ry tree, alcove, or urn.— 3 | 


Spells !—Incantations !—Ah ! my tuneful Frien 


| Lag are the numbers, thine the wondrous work 


Yes, great Magician! now I read thee right, Y 


Nor ſylvan god preſiding ſkuts the lawn 3 
In beauteous wildneſs, with fair-ſpreading trees 55 
Nor magic wand has eireumſerib'd the ſcene: 
"Tis thine own taſte, thy genius that preſides, 
Nor needs there other deity, nor needs 


ſwain, 
For, lo! his Damon, o'er the tufted lawn 
Advancing, leads him te the ſocial dome, 


+38 
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O RN. N. D. 
ON THE DEATH. OF MR. SHENSTONE, 


Thee, Shepherd! thee the woods and deſert caves, 
With wild thyme and the gadding vine o'crgrown, 


And all their echoes, mourn. NMitr, 


U 


T paſt, my Friend! the tranſient ſcene is elos'd! 
The fairy pile, th' enchanted viſion, rais'd 
By Damon's magic ſkill is loſt in air! 

What tho' the lawns and pendent woods remain, 
Each tinkling ſtream, each ruſhing cataract, 5 
With lapſe inceſſant echoes thro' the dale? 

Yet what avails the lifeleſs landſcape now ? 
The charm's diſſolv'd; the Genius of the wood, 
Alas! 1s flown—for Damon 1s no more. | 

As when from fair Lyczum, crown'd with png 
Or Mznalus, with leaves autumnal ſtrew'd, 11 
The tuneful Pan retires, the vocal hills 
Reſound no more, and all Arcadia mourns. 

Yet here we fondly dream'd of laiting joys: 
Here we had hop'd, from noiiy throngs retir'd, 18 


To drink large draughts of Friendſhip's cordial 


ſtream, 
In ſweet oblivion wrapt, by Damon's verſe, 
And ſocial converſe many a ſummer's day. 
Romantic wiſh! in vain frail mortals trace 19 
TH” imperfect ſketch of human bliſs —Whilſt yer 
ot enraptur'd fire his well-plann'd ſtructure views 
Majeſtic riſing *midſt his infant groves, 
Sces the dark laurel ſpread its glofly ſhade, 
Its languid bloom the purple lilac blend, | 
Or pale laburnum drop its penſile hain, 8 
Death ſpreads the fatal ſhaft, and bids his heir 


Tranſplant the cypreſs round his father's tomb. 


Oh! teach me FROM; like You; my ane te 
raiſe | | 


56 VERSES TO MR. SHENSTONE. 
To moral truths my grov'Hing ſong ; for, all! 


Too long by lawleſs Fancy led aſtray, 30 As 
Of Nymphs and groves I've dream'd, and dancing Thi 
| Fauns, | | Woo. I Of 
Or Naiad leaning o'er her tinkling urn. et 
Oh! could I learn to ſanctiſy my ſtrains _ A ü 
With hymns, like thoſe by tuneful Meyrick ſung = You 
Or rather catch the mclancholy ſounds 35 An 


From Warton's reed, or Maſon's lyre.—to paint On 
The ſudden gloom that damps my foul—But ſee! © NO 
Melpomene herſelf has ſnatch'd the pipe 2 8 
With which fad Lyttleton his Lucia mourn'd, #4 
And plaintive cries, my Shenſtone is no more! 40 

| R. G. 
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| Verſes written at the Gardens of 4 If ; 
WILLIAM SHENSTONE, ESQ, wt 
NEAR BIRMINGHAM, 1756. M 


Ille terrarum mihi præter omnes 15 
Angulus ridet“. 15 5 Hor, | St⸗ 


TOULD you theſe lov'd receſſes trace, 
| And view fair Nature's modeſt face? 
. Sce her in ev'ry field-flower bloom, 

O er ev'ry thicket ſhed prefume ? 
By verdant groves, and vocal hills, 
By moſly grots, near purling rills, 
Where'er you turn your wond'ring eyes, 
Behold her win without diſguiſe. | 


; *EMITATION 
Whate'er the beauties others hoaſt, 
That ſpot of ground delights me moſt. 
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VERSES TO MR. SHENSTONE. 


What tho' no pageant trifles here, 
As in the glare of courts, appear ? 


Tho' rarely here be heard the name 


Of rank or title, power or fame? 


Let, if ingenuous be your mind, 

A bliſs more pure and uncontin'd 

© Your ſtep attends—Draw freely nigh, 
And meet the Bard's benignant eye: 

On him no pedant forms await, 

No proud reſerve ſhuts up his gate; 

No ſpleen, no party views, controul 

= That warm benevolence of foul | 
Which prompts the friendly gen'rous part, 


Regardleſs of each venal art, | 
Regardleſs of the world's acclaim, 


And courteous with no ſelſiſh aim. 
Drau freely nigh, and welcome find, 


If not the coſtly, yet the kind. 


Oh! he will lead you to the cells 
E Where ev'ry Muſe and Virtue dwell, 
* Where the green Dryads guard his woods, 


Where the blue Naiads guide his floods, 


{ Where all the Siſter Graces gay, 

That ſhap'd his walk's meand'ring way, 
Stark- naked, or but wreath'd with flowers, 
Lie flum'bring ſoft beneath his bowers. 


Wak'd by the ſtock-dovc's melting ſtrain, 


| Behold them riſe! and, with the train 

Of Nymphs that haunt the ſtream or grove, 
Or o'er the flow'ry champain rove, 
Join hand in hand—attentive gaze 
And mark the dance's myſtic maze. 


such is the waving line,” they cry, 
* For ever dear to Fancy's eye! 
You? ſtream that wanders down the dale, 


Ihe ſpiral wood, the winding vale, 8 
Ihe path which, wrought with hidden ſk ill, 


Slow twining, ſcales you' diſtant hill, 
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$58 VERSES TO MR. SHENSTONE, 

With fir inveſted —all combine 

To recommend the waving line. 

The wreathed rod of Bacchus fair, 

The ringlets of Apollo's hair, 

The wand by Mria's offspring borne, 
The fnooth volutes of Ammon's horn, 
Ihe ſtructure of the Cyprian dame, 

And each fair female's heauteous frame, 

Shew, to the pupils of Deſign, 

"The triumpns of the waving line.“ 

Then gaze, and mark that union ſweet 
Where fair convex and concave meet, 
And while, quick ſhifting as you ſtray, 
The vivid ſcenes on fancy play, 

The lawn, of aſpect ſmooth and mild, 

The foreſt ground groteſque and wild, 

Ihe ſhrub that ſcents the mountain gale, 

The ſtream rough daſhing down the dale, 

From rock to rock i in eadies toſt, 

The diſtant lake in which 'tis loſt, 

Blue hills gay beaming thro” the glade, 

Lone urns that ſolemnize the ſhade, 

Sweet, interchange of all that charms 

In groves, meads, dingles, riv'lets, farms! 

If aught the fair confuſon pleaſe, 

With laſting health and lafting Waſh 

To him who form'd the bliſsful bow 25 

And gave thy life one tranquil hour, 

Wiſh peace and freedom—theſe poſleſt, 

His temprate mind ſecures the reſt, 

But if thy foul ſuch bliſs deſpiſe, 

Avert thy dull incurious eyes; 

Go, fix them there where gems and gold, 

Impro 'd by art their pow'r unfold; _ 

Go, try in courtly ſcenes to trace 

A fairer form of Nature s face, 

Go, ſcorn Simplicity—but know 

1 bat all our heart-felt joys below, 


VERSES TO MR. SHENST ONE. 
hat all which Virtue loves to name, 85 


Which Art conſigns to laſting fame, 
. hich fixes Wit or Beauties throne, 
1 


Perives its ſource from her alone. 88 


ARCADIO. 


0 WILLIAM sHEN STONE, ESQ. 


I'N 11s SICKNESS. 


* M Ns. WOODHOU +. 


_ ſlow'ry Plains! ye breezy Woods ! 
1 Ye Bowers and gay Al-oves! 
le falling Streams! ye filver Floods ! 
Je Grottoes, and-ye Groves! 


Alas! my heart feels no delight, "© 
Tho'! _ charms ſurvey, 977 
Vhile he conſumes in pain the niglit, 


u languid ſighs the day. 


he flowers diſeloſe a thouſand blooms, 
thoutand ſcents diffuſe, 


18 
et all in vain they ſhed perfumes, 
u vain diſplay their hues. | 
cſtrain, ye Tlowers ! your thoughtleſs pride, 
ecline your gaudy heads, 
ud ſadly drooping, fide by fide, 15 


mbrace your humid beds. 
all Oaks! that o'er the woodland ſhade 
our lofty ſuramits rear, 


Ah! why, 10 wonted charms array'd, hs 
yang your leaves 10 fair! = 20 


65 VERSES TO MR. SHENSTONE. 


For, lo! the flowers as gayly ſmile, 

As wanton waves the tree, 

And tho' I ſadly plain the Ny 
Yet they regard not me. 


Ah! ſhould the fates an arrow ſend, 
And ſtrike the fatal wound, 
Who, who ſhall then your ſweets defend, 
Or fence your beauties round? 


But hark perhaps the plumy throng 
Have learn'd my plaintive tale, 

And ſome ſad dirge or mournfal og 
Comes floating in the gale. 


Ah, no! they chant a fprightly ſtrain 
To ſooth an am'rous mate, 

Unmindful of my anxious pain, 

And his uncertain fate. 


But ſee! theſe little murm'ring rilts 
With fond repinings rove, | 
And trickle wailing down the hills, 5 
Or weep along the grove. 


oh! mock not if, beſide your ſtream, 
You hear me, too, repine, 


Or aid with fighs your mournful theme, 
And fondly call him mine. 


| Ye envious Winds! the cauſe Miplaye, 
In whiſpers as ye blow, | 
Why did your treach'rous pales convey | 
The poiſon'd ſhafts'of woe? | 


Did he not plant the ſhady bower, 
Where you fo blithly meet ? 
The ſcented ſhrub, and fragrant flower, 
T9 make your breezes ſweet ? 


eg 


VERSES TO MR. SHENSTONE. 


And muſt he leave the wood, the hicld, 
he dear Arcadian reign ? 

Can neither verſe nor virtue ſhield 
The guardian of the plain? 


A uſt he his tuneful breath reſign, 
Whom all the Muſes love ? 

That round his brow their laurels twine, 
And all his ſongs approve. 


Preſerve him, mild Omnipotence ! | 6 
Our Father, King, and God! = 


Who clear'ſt the paths of life and Font; 
Or ſtopp'ſt them at thy nod. 


hleſs'd Power! who calm'ſt the raging deep, 63 
His valued health reſtore, 

Nor let the ſons of Genius weep, 

Nor let the Good deplore. 


But if thy boundleſs wiſdom knows 

His longer date an ill, 70 
1. et not my ſoul a with diſcloſe BY a | 
To contradict thy will. 


For happy, happy wete the cha, age, 
For ſuch a godlike mind, 


40 


To go where kindred ſpirits range, | 73 
Nor leave a wiſh behind. 
And tho' to ſhare his pleaſures here N 
Kings might their ſtate forego, | 
45 Vet muſt he feel ſuch raptures there ; 
As none can taſte below. 80 
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THE H AND UNKNOWN. 


Propitious Earth! lie lightly on his head, 


VERSES: LEFT ON A SEAT, 


Furth! 1 to his remains indulgent he, 
Who fo much care and coſt beſtow'd on thee; MW 
Who crown'd thy barren hills with uſeful ſhade, 
And cheer'd with tinkling rills each ſilent glade; 
Here taught the day to wear a thoughttul gloom, | 
And there cnliven'd Nature's vernal bloom. 


And ever on his tomb thy vernal glories ſpread ! 1 ins 


2 
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CORIDON, A PAS TO NAIL. 


* 


10 THE MEMORY OF WILLIAM 511 


BY MR. J. GN NINGMHAN. 


I 


OME, Shepterds! well follow the herſe, 


And ſec our lov'd Corydon laid; 
Tho' forrow may biumith the verle, 
Yet let the fad crjbute be paid. 

"hey call'd him the Fride of the plains 
In ſooth he was gentle and kind; 

Ile mark d in his elegant ſtrain 

The graces that glow d in his mind. 


III. 


On purpoſe he planted yon' trees, 
That birds in the covert might dwell ; 
He cultur'd his thyme for the bees, | 

But never would 1itle their cell. 
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e Lambkins! that play'd at his feet 
30 bleat—and your maſter bemoan : 
{is muſic was artlefs and {weer, 

1141s manners as MS as your OW u. 


Ky III. 
vo verde ſhall cover the vale, 
No bloom on the bloſſoms appœar; 
he ſſwceets of the ſoreſt ſhall fail, 
And winter diſcolour the ycar. 
No birds in our hedges ſhall ſing 

(Our hedges, ſo vocal before) 
2 Since he that ſhould welcome the ſpring 
Can greet the gay ſeaſon no more. 


= = IV. 

His Phyllis was fond of his praiſe, 

And poets came round in a throng; 

They hſten'd, and envy'd his lays, 

V BY But which of them equall'd his ſong ? 
Le Shepherds ! henceforward be mute, 

For loſt is the Paſtoral ſtrain; 

| 50 give me my Corydon's flute, 

And thus—iet me break It in twain. 
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VERSES TO MR. SHENSTONE. 


15 


20 


25 
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WRITTEN ON MANY DIFFERENT OCCASION, Sti 


3 


Tantum inter denſas, umbroſa cacumina fagas 
Aſſidue veniebat; ibi hæc incondita, ſolus, 
Montibus et filvis ſtudio jactabat inani! Vue 


IMITATION. 


The ſpreading beech alone he would . 
With frequent ſtep; beneath its ſhady top, 
(Ah! protitleſs employ !) to hills and groves 

1 heſe indigeſted lays he wont repeat. 


8 Put 

E 8 E . Y. | 3 Wr 

| g'ih 

Ile arrives at his retirement in the country, a pie 

takes occaſion to expatiate in praiſe of - T5 

city. To a Friend. | | 40 £ 
OR rural virtucs, and for native ſkies, 1 

T bade Auguſta's venal ſouls farewell; 13 du 

Now mid the trees I fee my ſmoke ariſe, 80 


Now hear the fountains bubbling round my ccll, £4 Ti 
O may that Genius that ſecures my reſt 3 Al 
Preierve this villa for a friend that's dear 


Ne'er may my vintage glad the ſordid breaſt, 
Ne'cr tinge the lip that dares be unſincere! 


Far from theſe paths, e faithleſs fricnds! depani K 
Fly my plain board, — my hoſtile name ! 1} 
Hence, the faint verſe that flows not from the hear V 
But mourns in labour'd ſtrains, the price of fame N 
O lov'd fimplicity ! be thine the prize! % 8 
Aſſiduous Art correct her page in vain! 1 
His be the palm who, guiltleſs of diſguiſe, If 
Contemns the pow'r the dull retour ſc to feign ! 


r 1. E U 1 K 8. 65 


= ptill may the mourner, laviſh of his tears, 

For lucre's venal meed invite my ſcorn ! 

3. till may the bard, diſſembling doubts and fears, 
Por praiſe, for latt ry ſighing, ſigh forlorn! 20 


Foft as the line of love- ſick Hammond flows, 

EZ Twas his fond heart effus'd the melting theme; 
de Ah! never could Aonia's hill diſcloſe 

Bo fair a fountain or ſo lov'd a ſtream, 


e loveleſs Bards, intent with artful Paine 25 
*ZTo form a figh, or to contrive a tear! 

Forego your Pindus, and on plains 
Survey Camilla's charms, and grow fincere. 


But thou, my Friend! while in thy youthful ſoul 
L.ove's s gentle tyrant ſcats his awful throne, 30 
Write from thy boſom—let not Art control 

he ready pen that makes his edicts known. 


Plcaſing when youth is long expir'd, to trace 
The forms our pencil or our pen defign'd! 
Such was our youthful air, and ſhape, and 
"I laces”: 5 
such the ſoft image of our youthſul mind!“ 


Soft whilſt we ſleep beneath the rural bow'ers, 

H. The Loves and Graces ſteal unſcen away. 
And where the turf diffus'd its pomp of ene | 
We wake to wintry ſcenes of chill decay! 40 


= Curſe the ſad fortune that detains thy Fair; 

2 Praiſe the ſoft hours that gave thee to her arms; 

Paint thy proud ſcorn of ev'ry vulgar care, 
When hope exalts thee, or when doubt alarms, | 


ar Where with Oenone thou haſt worn the day, 45 
ne Near font or itream, in meditation, rove ; 5 
lf in the prove Ocnone lov'd to ſtray, | 
7 3 faithful Mutc ſhall meet ches! in the ous.” 46 
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1 . 


On poſthumous Reputation. To a Friend. 


GRIEF of griefs! that Envy s frantic ire 
Should rob the living virtue of its praiſc ; 
O fooliſh Muſes ! that with zeal aſpire 
To deck the cold inſenſate ſhrine with bays. 


When the free ſpirit quits her humble frame. 
To tread the ſkies with radiant garlands crown'd, 
Say, will ſhe hear the diſtant voice of Fame? 
Or, hearing, fancy ſwcetneſs in the ſound ? 


Perhaps even Genius pours a ſlighted lay: 
Perhaps c'en Friendſhip ſheds a fruitleſs tear ; 
Ev'n Lyttleton but vainly trims the bay, 
And fondly graces Hammond's mourntul bier. 


Tho' weeping virgins haunt his favour'd urn, 
Renew their chaplets and repeat their fighs ; 
Tho' near his tomb Sabæan odours burn, 

The loit'ring fragrance will it reach the ſkies ? 


No; ſhould his Delia votive wreaths prepare, 
Delia might place the votive wreaths in vain 

Let the dear hope of Delia's future care = 
Oncecrown'd his pleaſures and diſpell'd his pain. 20 £ At 


© 4 
Yes—the fair proſpect of ſurviving praiſe ne 
Can ev'ry ſenſe of preſent joy excel; | Tb 

For this great Hadrian choſe W e days, Fo 
Thro' this, expiring, bade a gay farewell. 5 Bu 

| Shall then our youths, who Fame's bright fabric H. 

raiſe, | 27 H. 
To life's precarious date confine their care? vi 
O teach them you, to ſpread the ſacred baſe, | Te 


To plan a wor thro' lateſt ages fair! 


| F 67 
fs it ſmall tranſport, as with curious eye | | 
Lou trace the ſtory of each Attic ſage, 33 
Io think your blooming praiſe ſhall time defy ? 
J Shall waft, like odours, thro' the pleaſing page? 


To mark the day when, thro' the bulky tome, 
Around your name the varying ſty le retines ? 
And readers call their loſt attention home, 35 
Led by that index where true genius ſhines ? 


Ah! let not Britons doubt their ſocial aim, 
Whoſe ardent boſoms catch this ancient fire; 
Cold int'reſt melts before the vivid flame, 
And patriot ardours but with life expire. 40 


(E. L. E 1 
On the DT Death of a certain Learns 
Acquaintance. 


F orond Pygmalion quit his cumb'rous frame, 
Funereal pomp the ſcanty tear ſupplics, 

: Whilſt heralds loud, with venal voice proclaim, 
L Lo! here the brave and the puiſlant lies. 


When humbler Alcon leaves his drooping friends, 5 
5 Pageant nor plume diſtinguith Alcon's bier; 
5 The faithful Muſe with votive ſong attends, 
20 : And blots the mournful numbers With a tcar. 
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le little knew the fly penurieus art, 
That odious art which Fortune's fav? 100 know; 
Form'd to beſtow, he felt the warmeſt heart, II 
z But envious Fate forbade him to beſtow. | 
rigs He little knew to ward the ſecret wound; 
5 He little knew that mortals could eninarc; 
Virtue he knew; the nobleit joy he found T5 
Tg hk her glories, and to Poem her fair} 


| 
4% 


. 


In was he ſkill'd to guide his wand'ring ſheep, IArhe 
And unforeſcen diſaſter thinn'd his fold; Put | 
Yet at another's loſs the fwain would weep, uch 
Aud for his friend his very erook was ſold. 1 — 


Ye ſons of Wealth ! protect the Muſe's train; 'n Vou 
From winds protect them, and with food pry. 
Ah: helpleſs they, to ward the threaten'd pain, 


The meagre famine, and the wintry ſky! 1 
He lov'd a nymph ; amidſt his fender ſtore | 
He dar'd to love; and Cynthia was his theme; 
He breath'd his plaints along the rocky ſhore, 
They only echo'd o'er the winding ſtrœam. 


wi 


His nymph was fair! the ſweeteſt bud that blow 

Revives leſs lovely from the recent ſhow'r ; 3 3 Wh 

v0 Philomel enamour'd eyes the roſe; Wl 
_ Sweet bird | enamour'd of the ſweeteſt flow r. But 


Ile lov'd the Muſe; ; ſhe taught him to pls » 
Fe ſaw his tim'rous loves on her depend: 2 
He lov'd the Muſe, altho' the taught in vain; 3 3 
He lov'd the Muſe, for ſhe was Vittue's friend. 


She guides the foot that treads on Parian floors ; 
She wins the ear when formal pleas are vain 
She tempts Patricians from the fatal doors L 
Of Vice's brothel forth to Virtue's fane. gu 
Ire wiſh'd for wealth, for much he with'd to give W 
Ile griev'd that virtue might not wealth obtain: N 


Piteous of woes, and hopeleis to relieve, V 
The peufive proſpect ſadden'd all his ſtran. f 

" ſaw him faint! I ſaw him ſink to reſt! 1 — 15 4 81 
Like one ordain'd to ſwetl the vulgar throng; þ N 
As tho' the Virtues had not warm'd his breaſt, 17 
As tho' the Muſes not inſpir'd his tongue. 1 
I {aw his bier ignobly croſs the plain; | : 


Saw peaſant hands the 1 ite Supply ; 309 


TL E014: 69 
Che gen'rous ruſties mourn'd the friendl ſwain, 
put Power and W ealth' 5 unvarying check was dry! 


4 ach Alcon fell; in meagre want forlorn ! 


Would ye the purple ſhould your limbs adorn, 
60 waſh the conſcious blemiſh with 8 


5 ri To r Tv 


Ophelia's Urn. To Mr. G ; 4 


3 1 75 RO' the dim veil of ev ning” 8 auſky Made, 
Vo Near ſome lone fane, or yew's funereal green, 
What dreary forms has magie Fear ſurvey d! 
What ſhrouded ſpectres Superſtition ſeen'! 


But you, ſecure, ſhall pour your fad complaint, 5 
|; Dor dread the meagre phantom's wan array; 
What none but Fear's ptticious hand can paint, 

;Þ 3 What none but Superſtition's eye ſurvey. 


LS" 


Ihe glimm'ring twilight and the doubtful dawn 
Shall ſee your ſtep to theſe ſad ſcenes return: 10 
Conſtant, as cryſtal dews 1mnearl the lawn, 

Shall Strephon's tear bedew Ophelia's urn. 


> 
— 


Sure nought unhallow'd ſhall preſume to ſtray 
ci Where ſleep the reliques of that virtuous maid ; 


Where {ſoft Ophelia's dear remains are laid. 


Haply thy Muſe, as with unceaſing ſighs 
She keeps late vigils on her ura reclin'd, 
May ſee light groups of pleaſing viſions Files 


OR WD OTE 


G 
. 


Then Fame, her clarion pendant at her ſide, 
Shall ſeek forgiveneſs of Ophelia's ſhade; 


Whyy I like the deſert's ty bloom: d to fade: ſy 


Where were ye then, ye pow'rful Patrons ! where? 


Nor aught unlovely bend its devious way 3 


And phantoms glide, but of celeſtial kind. 20 


Why has ſuch worth, without diftinQion, dy" a ? 


nit 2 TT Go Aer Liber — —y—-— > — — 22 me - 


70 E L ESG 8. 3 
Then young Simplicity, averſe to feign, * 


Then Elegance, with coy judcious hand, 


Ah! gentle Forms! expect no fond rchef ; 


. Your beſt, your brighteſt, fav'rite is no more. 40 x 


Thou, gen'rous Maid; reliev'{t my partial pain, 


How can my paſſion live beneath deſpair ? | 
How can my boſom ſigh for aught but thee ? 


Ah! dear Meliſſa! pleas'd with thee to rove, 


Shall, unmoleſted, breathe her ſofteſt ſigh, 
And Candour with unwonted warmth complain, 
And Innocence indulge a wailful cry. WT: 


Shall cull freth flowers for Ophelia's tomb; 
And Beauty chide the Fates' ſevere command, 
That ſhew'd the frailty of fo fair a bloom! 


And Fancy then, with wild ungovern'd woe, 
Shall her lov'd pupil's native taſte explain ; 

For mournful ſable all her hues forego, 3 
And aſk tweet ſolace of the Muſe in vain ! 


WI 7. 8 
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Too much the facred Nine their loſs deplore: 
Well may ye grieve, nor find an end of grief 


Roto r 
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He compares the turbulence of love with tl: 
tranquillity of friendſhip. To Mcliffa his friend 


Rom Love, from angry Love's inclement reigu 
1. I paſs a while to Friendſhip's equal ſkies ; 


And cheer'ſt the victim of another's eyes. 


, . . : 1 
Tis thou, Meliſſa, thou deſerv'ſt my care ; 
How can my will and reaſon diſagree ? 


My foul has yet ſurviv'd its drearieſt time; 19 
Ill can I bear the various clime of Love! 
Love is a pleaſing but a various cl:me. 


h EL B GI E-:$.5 48: 
J ſmiles immortal Maro's fav'riteſhore. | 
'F 1 with ev'ry verdure crown'd; 
* When ſtraight Veſuvio's horrid chaldrons roar, T5 
And the dry vapour blaſt the regions round. 


bn! bliſsful regions! oh! unrivall'd plains! 
Jen Maro to theſe Fragrant haunts retir'd! 

Ph! fatal realms ! and, oh! accurs'd domains! 
Pen Pliny mid ſulphurcous clouds cxpir'd! 20 


5 {miles the ſurface of the treach'rous main, 

As o'cr its waves the peaceful halcyons play, 

ü * hen ſoon rude winds their wonted rule regain, 
Aud iky and ocean mingle in the fr ay. 


5 


Put let or air contend or ocean rave 25 
'n Hope ſubſide, amid the bilows toſt; 

: one, ſtill emergent, ſtill contemns the wave, 

0 And not a feature s woated imile 1 15 loſt, 28 


K N d gs 
To a Lady, on the Language of Birds. 
ONE then, Dione, let us range the grove, 
The ſeience of the feather'd choirs exp lore, 


{car linnets argue, larks deſcant of love, 
and blame the gloom of ſolitude no more. 


"1 


T8 doubt ſubſides—'tis no Italian ſong, 5 
Nor ſenſeleſs ditty, cheers the vernal tree : 
Ah! who that hears Dione's tuneful tongue 

hal] doubt that mulic may with ſenſe agree? 


nd come, my Muſe! that lov'ſt the ſylvan ſhade, 

10 Fvolve the mazes, and the miſt diſpel: 10 
ranflate the ſong; convince my doubting maid 

do ſolemn derviſe can explain ſo wen. 


* 


72 E L EI G HII 
Penſive beneath the twilight ſhades I ſate, 
The flave of hopeleſs vows and cold diſdain ! 
When Philomel addreſs'd his mournful mate, 13 
And thus 1 conſtru'd the mellifluent ſtrain. 


& Sing on, my bird !—the-liquid notes prolong, 
«© Atev'ry note a lover ſheds his tear; = 
„ Sing on, my bird !—'tis Damon hears thy ſons, F® 
Nor doubt to gain applauſe when lovers hear. 20 
« He the ſad ſource of our complaining knows, 
* A foe to Tereus and to lawleſs love! 
« He mourns the ſtory of our ancient woes ; 
Ah! could our muſic his complaint remove! 
% Yon' plains are govern'd by a peerleſs maid: 25 We— 
And fee! pale Cynthia mounts the vaulted (ky, N 
© A train of lovers court the chequer'd ſhade; ÞF 
« Sing on, my bird! and hear thy mates reply. 


« Erewhile no ſhepherd to theſe woods retir'd, IE 
« No lover bleſs'd the glow-worm's pallid ray; 30 4 he 


H. 
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% But ill-ſtar'd birds that, liſt'ning, not admir'd, 
„Or liſt'ning, envy'd our ſuperior lay. 

“ Cheer'd by the ſun, the vaſſals of his pow'r, 

„ Let ſuch by day unite their jarring ſtrains, 

« But let us chuſe the calm, the filent, hour, 
Nor want fit audience while Dione reigus.“ 55 


4 He deſcribes his Viſion to an Acquaintance. 
Cxtera per terras omnes animalia, &c. ViRG. 


1 IMITAT TON. | 
All animals beſide, o'er all the earth, &c. 
\N diſtant heaths, beneath autumnal ſkies, 
1 Penſive I ſaw the circling fhade defcend; 
; Weary and faint I heard the ſtorm ariſe, 35 
bY hile the ſun vaniſh'd like a faithleſs friend. 
No kind companion led my ſteps aright ; 
{Ko friendly planet lent its glimm'ring ray; 
Lin the lone cot refus'd its wonted light, 
Where Toit in peaceful ſlumber clos'd the day. 
Then the dull bell had giv'n a pleaſing found; 
The village cur 'twere tranſport then to hear; 10 
In dreadful filence all was huſk'd around, | 
While the rude ſtorm alone diſtreſs'd mine ear. 
As led by OrwelPs winding banks I ſtray d, 
Where tow'ring Wolſey breath'd his native air, 
A ſudden luſtre chas'd the flitting ſhade, 175 
The ſounding winds were huſh'd, and all was fair, 
Inſtant a grateful form appear'd confeſt; | 
White were his locks, with awful ſcarlet crown'd, 
And livelier far than Tyrian ſeem'd his veſt, 
hat with the glowing purple ting'd the ground. 20 
Stranger!“ he ſaid, © amid this pealing rain, 
Benighted, loneſome, whither wouldſt thou ſtray ? 
Does wealth or pow'r thy weary ſtep conſtrain? 
Reveal thy wiſh, and let me point the way. 
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For know, 1 trod the trophy ' d paths of pow'r, 25 
Felt ev'ry joy that fair Ambition brings, 

And left the lonely roof of vonder bow'r 

To ſtand beneath the canopies of kings. 


I bade low hinds the tow'ring ardour ſhare, 
Nor meanly-roſe to bleſs myielf alene; 30 
I ſnatch'd the ſhepherd from his fleecy care, 
And bade his wholeſome dictate guard the throne, 


Low at my feet the ſuppliant peer I ſaw; 

I ſaw proud empires my deciſion wait; 

My will was duty, and my word was law, 35 
My imile was tranſport,. and my frown was fate.» 


Ah me! ſaid I, nor pow'r I ſeek, nor gain; 

Nor urg'd by bope of fame theſe toils endure; _ 

A fimple youth, that feels a lover's pain, 

And from his friend's condolence hopes a cure. 40 


He, the dear youth! to whoſe abodes I roam, 
Nor can mine — nor my fields extend ; 
Vet for his ſake J leave my diſtant home, 
Which oaks emboſom, and which hills defend. 


Rencath that home I ſcorn the wintry wind; 45 
The Spring, to ſhade me, robes her faireſt tree; 
And if a friend my graſs-grown threſhold find, 

O how my loncly cot refounds with glee ! 


Yet, tho' averſe to gold in heaps amaſs d, | 

I wiſh to bleſs, I languiſh to beſtow; 58 
And tho” no friend to Fame's obſtrep'rous blaſt, 
Still to her dulcet murmurs not a2 foe. 


Too proud with, ſervile tone to deign addreſs; 
Joo mean to think that honours are my duc; 

Vet ſhould ſome patron yield my ſtores to bleſs, 55 
1 ſure ſhall deem my boundlefs 180 were few. 


Fut tell me, thou! that like a meteor's fire 
Shott'ſt blazing forth, diſdaining dull degrees, 
Should 1 to wealth, to fame, to pow'r, aſpire, 
Muſt I not pats more rugged paths than theſe ? 60 


FL 1 E 8. 75 


uſt 1 not groan beneath a guilty load, 
raiſe him 1 ſcorn, and him I love betray? 
oes not felonious Envy bar the road? 


r Falſehood's treach'rous ſoot beſet the way? 

5, ſhould I paſs thro' Favour's crowded gate, 65. 
o Nuſt not fair Truth inglorious wait behind?! 
'hilſt I approach the glitt'ring ſcenes of ſtate, 
[y beſt companion no admittance find ? 


urs'd in the ſhades by Freedom's lenient care, 
hall I the rigid ſway of Fortune own? 70 
aught by the voice of pious Truth, prepare 

o ſpurn an altar, and adore a throne? 


nd when proud Fortune's ebbing tide recedes, 
nd when it leaves me no unſhaken friend, 

all I not weep that e'er I left the meads, 7 
'hich oaks emboſom, and which hills defend ? 


h! if theſe ills the price of pow'r advance, 
heck not my ſpeed where ſocial joys invite! 
he troubled viſion caſt a mournful glance, 


K I. R G Y VIII. 

e deſeribes his early Love of Poetry, and its 
Conſequences. To Mr. G—, 17457. 

59 WA H me! what envious magic thins my fold? 


ch leſs' ning fleeces muſt the ſwain behold, 
hat e er with Doric pipe eſſays to pleaſe, 


took my vocal reed, and tun'd my lay; 
heard them ſay my vocal reed was ſweet : 
b, fool! to credit what I heard them ſay. 


nd, ſighing, vaniſh'd in the ſhades of night. 8 


What mutter'd ſpell retards their late increaſe? 


aw my friends in ev'ning circles meet; 6 


NM. B. Written after the death of Me Popo. 
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.“. GTHILHT. 
III-fated Bard! that ſeeks his {kill to ſhox, ; 
Then courts the judgment of a friendly ear; wiW nca 
Not the poor vet'ran, that permits his foe 

To guide his doubtful ſtep, has more to fear, 


Nor could my 6 miſtake the critic's laws, 

Till pious Friendſhip mark'd the pleafing way: 

Welcome ſuch error ! ever bleſs'd the cauſe! 1 
Ev'n tho' it led me boundleſs leagues aſtray. 


Couldſt thou reprove me, when I nurs'd the flan 
On liſt'ning Cherwell's ofier banks rechin'd ? 
While foe to Fortune, unſeduc'd by Fame, 
I ſooth'd the bias of a careleſs mind. 


Youth's gentle kindred, Health and Love, were met 
What tho' in Alma's guardian arms I play'd? 

How ſhall the Mule thoſe vacant hours forget? 
Or deem that bliſs by ſolid cares repaid? _ Den 


Thou know'ſt ho tranſport thrills the tender bra 
Where Love and Fancy fix their op'ning reign; {| 
How Nature ſhines, in livelier colours dreſt, 
To blets their union, and to grace their train. 


So firſt when Phœbus met the Cyprian queen, 1 
And favour'd Rhodes beheld their paſſion crown 
Unuſual flow'rs enrich'd the painted green, 
And ſwiſt ſpontaneous roſes bluſh'd around. 
Now fadly lorn, from Twitnam's widow'd bow'r 
The drooping Muſes take their caſual way, 
And where they ſtop a flood of tears they pour, ; 
And where they weep no more the fields are gay, 


Where is the dappled pink, the ſpri ghtly rote? 


Meas « 
ut ſo 
nd 1 


The cowſlip's golden cup no more I ſee: 
Dark and diſcolour'd ev'ry flow'r that blows, 
To form the garland, Elegy! for thee— 
Enough of tears has wept the virtuous dead; 
Ah! might we now the pious rage control! | 
Huſh'd be my gricf ere ev'ry file be fled, lfice 
Fre the deep-ſwelling ſigh ſubvert the foul! Ul tl 


1 


It 


an 
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near ſome wry yu ſpring a ſtripling bay, 45 


Jeas'd we behold the graceful umbrage riſe, 
ut ſoon too deep it works its baneful way, 
nd low on earth the proſtrate ruin lies“. 48 


E L k G Y IX. 
He deſeribes his diſintereſtedneſs to a friend. 


NE'ER muſt tinge my lip with Celtic wines ; 
The pomp of India muſt I ne'er diſplay; 

or boaſt the produce of Peruvian mines, 

(or with Italian ſounds deceive the day. 


ſy grateful ſheep their annual fleeces bring; 
air in my garden buds the damaſk roſe, 
nd from my grove I hear the throſtle ſing. 


ly fellow ſwains ! avert your dazzled eyes; 

vain allur'd by glitt'ring ſpoils they rove; T0 
he Fates ne'er meant them for the ſhepherd's prize, 
et gave them ample recompenſe in love. 


[hey gave you vigour from your parents“ veins; 
hey gave you toils ; but toils your ſine ws brace; 


hey gave you nymphs that own their am'rous 


pains, 


nd ſhades, the refuge of the gentle race. Gs 


0 carve your loves, to paint your mutual flames, 
e! polith'd fair, the beech's friendly rind! 
o ſing ſoft carols to your lovely dames, | 


ce: vocal grots, and echoing vales aſſign'd! 20 


* Alludes to what is reported of the bay tree, 
hat if it is planted too near the walls of an ed- 
lifice, its roots will work their way underneath, 


E 3 


il they deſtroy the foundation. 


own yonder brook my cryſtal bev'rage flows ; 5 


4 r 
P 


78 renn. | 
 Wouldſt thou my Strephon ! Love's delighted flay 
Tho' ſure the wreaths of chivalry to ſhare, 
Forego the ribbon thy Matilda gave, 
And giving, bade thee in remembrance wear ! 
Ul fare my peace, but ev'ry idle toy, 
If to my mind my Delia's form it brings, 85 1 
Has truer worth, imparts ſincerer joy, 9 Fy 
Than all that bears the radiant ſtamp of kings. A 
O my ſoul weeps, my breaſt with anguiſh bleed; 
When Love deplores the tyrant pow'r of Gain! 'i. 


To! 


Diſdaining riches as the futile weeds, No 
I riſe ſuperior, and the rich diſdain. h 
Oft' from the ſtream, ſlow-wand'ring down t! RE 
EE glade, 1 | ; 3 Ti 


Penſive I hear the nuptual peal rebound; | 
©. Some miſer weds,” I cry, © The captive maid, A1 


And ſome fond lover fickens at the found.” M 
Not Somerville, the Muſe's friend of old, BK 
Tho' now exalted to yon' ambient ſky, | Ne 
So ſhunn'd a ſoul diſtain'd with earth and gold, W 
do lov'd the pure, the gen'rous breaſt, as I. 4 W 


Scorn'd be the wretch that quits his genial bowl, 
His loves, his friendſhip, ev'n his ſelf, refigns; * 


Perverts the facred inſtin& of his ſoul, 

And to a ducat's dirty ſphere confines. _ 
But come, my. Friend! with taſte, with ſcien 

Ere age impair me, and ere gold allure; þ{[blcl 
Reſtore thy dear idea to my breaſt,  * 4 


The rich depoſite ſhall the ſhrine ſecure. uy 
Let others toil to gain the ſordid ore, 
The charms of independence let us fing; 
Bleſs'd with thy friendſhip, can I wiſh for more! 
Y1 ſpurn the boaſted wealth of Lydia's king“. ; 


' * Craſus, 


. 


* E E Or x. 


| 0 Fortnae, ſagpeſting his motive for repining at | 
| her diſpenſations. 3 5 


F K not * abs why this . tongue 
5 N Loads with freſh curſes thy deteſted ſway; » | 

= Aſk not, thus branded in my ſotteſt ſong, | 

: Why ſtands the flatter'd name which all obey ? 


is not that i in my ſhed 1 lurk forlorn, 5 

Not ſce my roof on Parian columns riſe; | 

That on this breaſt no mimic ſtar is Borie, 

1 Rever'd, ah! more than thoſe that Boe the ſkies, 

Tis not that on the turf ſupinely laid, . 
I fing or Pipe, but to the flocks that graze; „ 
And, all inglorious, in the loneſome ſhade 
My fingar 1 i{kens, and my voice decays. 


Not that my fancy mourns th ſtern command, 

When many an embrio dome is loſt in air; | 14 | 

While guardian Prudence checks my eager hand, 
And ere the turf is broken, cries, ©* Forhear : 


no Forbear, vain Youth! be cautious, weigh th 7 
Nor let you! rifing column more aſpite; [gol 
Ah! better dwell in ruins than behold - | 

nM Thy fortunes moul'dring, and thy domes entire. 1 


Honorio built, but dar'd my laws defy ; . 


He planted, feornful of my tage commands; 
The peach's vernal bud regal'd his eye, „„ 
The fruitage ripen'd for more frugal Hands,” N 
see the ſmall ſtream that pours its murm' ring tide 
O er ſome rough rock that would its wealth * | 


Diſplays.it aught but penury and pride? 
Ah: conſtrue wiſely what fuch murmurs ſay, . 
COMA 


Diſdainful view the ſcantling drops diſtil! 30 


80 E L E GI E 8s. 
How would ſome flood, with ampler treaſures bleſt, 


How mult Velino* ſhake his reedy creſt! 
How ev'ry cygnet mock the boaſtive rill 
Fortune! I yield; and ſee, I give the fign; 
At noon the poor mechanic wanders home, 
Collects the ſquare, the level, and the line, 33 
And with retorted eye forſakes the dom. 


Les, I can patient view the ſhadeleſs plains ; ne © 
Can unrepining leave the riſing wall; 285 
Check the fond love of art that fir'd my veins, 
And my warm hopes in full purſuit recall. 40 


Deſeend, ye Storms ! deſtroy my riſing pile; | A 
_ Loos'd be the whirlwind's unremitting ſway; The 
Contented I, altho' the gazer ſmile The 


Joo ſee it ſearce ſurvive a winter's day. 


Let ſome dull dotard baſk in thy gay ſhrine, 45 Wh 
As in the ſun regales his wanton herd; 


Van 
_ Guiltleſs of envy, why ſhould I repine | An 
That his rude voice, his grating reed's, preferr'd? Vai: 


Let him exult, with boundleſs wealth ſupply'd, Wh 
Mine and the ſwain's reluctant homage ſhare; 50 Ere 


But, ah! his tawdry ſhepherdeſs's pride, Th. 
Gods! muſt my Delia, muſt my Delia, bear? "4 
Muſt Delia's foftneſs, elegance, and caſe, f Sca 
Submit to Marian's dreſs? to Marian's gold ? Sin 


Muſt Marian's robe from diſtant India pleaſe? 55 As 
The ſimple fleece my Delia's limbs enfold ? 


| On 

t Yet ſure on Delia ſeems the ruſſet fair; To 
Je glitt'ring daughters of Diſguiſe, adieu!“ T 
So talk the wiſe, who judge of ſhape and air Su 
But will the rural thane decide ſo true? OY A. 


# A river in Italy, that falls 100 yards perpeu- 1 


0 
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Ah! what is native worth eſteem'd of clowns ? 
is thy falſe glare, O Fortune! thine they ſee ; 
Tis for my Delia's ſake I dread thy frowns, 

And my laſt gaſp ſhall curſes breathe on thee. 64 


E IL R GY TI. 


He complains how ſoon the pleaſing novelty of life 


is over. To Mr, J——. 


H me! my Friend ! it will not, will not laſt! 

This fairy ſcene that cheats our youthful eyes; 
The charm diſſolves; th' atrial muſec's _ 
The banquet ceaſes, and the viſion flies. 


Where are the ſplendid forms, the rich perfumes, 5 | 
Where the gay tapers, where the ſpacious dome? 
Vaniſh'd the coſtly pearls, the crimſon plumes, 
And we, delightleſs, left to wander home 


Vain now are books, the ſage's wiſdom vain! 
What has the world to bribe our ſteps aſtray ? 16 
Ere Reaſon learns by ſtudy'd laws to reign, _ 
The weaken'd paſſions, ſeif-ſubdu'd, obey. 


Scarce has the ſun ſev'n annual courſes roll'd, 
Scarce ſhewn the whole that Fortune can ſupply, 
Since not the miſer ſo careſs'd his gold 15 
As I, for what it gave, was heard to figh, 
On the world's ſtage I wiſl'd ſome ſprightly part, 
To deck my native fleece with tawdry lace ! 

'Twas life, twas taſte, and—oh ! my fooliſh heart! 
Subſtantial joy was fix'd in pow'r and place, 20 
And you, ye works of Art! allur'd mine eye, 
The breathing piEture and the living ſtone ; 85 
* Tho! gold, tho' ſplendour, Heav'n and Fate deny, 
* Yet might I call one Titian ſtroke my Fw 8 


ta 
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Smit with the charm s of Fame, whoſe lovely ſpl 
The wreath, the garland, fire the poet's pride, | 
I trimm'd my lamp, conſum'd the midnight oil, 
But ſoon the paths of health and fame divide! 
Oft', too, I pray'd, *twas Nature form'd the pray 
To grace my native ſcenes, my rural home; 3 & 
To ſee my trees expreſs. theit planter's care, 2 N 


And gay, on Attic models, raiſe my dome. He 
But now tis o'er, the dear deluſion's o'er ! = Al 
A ſtagnant breezeleſs air becalms my ſoul; E Fr 
A fond aſpiring candidate no more, Ne 
ſcorn the palm before L reach the goal. l 1 
O Youth ! enchanting ſtage, profuſely bleſs'd! | A 
Bliſs ev'n obtruſive courts the frolic mind; EB T] 
Of health neglectful, yet by health careſs'd, ET} 
Careleſs of favour, yet ſecure to find. 00 © 
Then glows the breaſt, as op'ning roſes fair; pM 
More free, more vivid, than the linnet's wing; | & 
Honeſt as light, tranſparent ev'n as air, BB: 


Tender as buds, and laviſh as the ſpring. | 
Not all the force of manhood's active might, 431 A 
Not all the craft to ſubtle age aſſign'd, V 
Not ſcience ſhall extort that dear delight, I 
Which gay deluſion gave the tender mind. Si 
Adieu, ſoft raptures ! tranſports void of care! i A 
Parent of raptures, dear Deceit ! adieu; 501 1 
And you, her daughters, pining with deſpair, A 
Why, why ſo ſoon her fleeting ſteps purſue ! E 
Tedious again to curſe the drizling day ! | | £ 
Again to trace the wint'ry tracts of Goa! ; 
Or, ſooth'd by vernal airs, again ſurvey” 55 
The ſelf-ſame hawthorns bud, and cowſſips blow! 
O Life! how ſoon of ev'ry bliſs forloin! 
Me ſtart falſe joys, and urge the devious race; 
A tender prey; that cheers our youthful morn, 
Then ſinks untimely, and defrauds the chaſe, 


69 


1 


How ev* ry fervour from my boſom flies, 
| Fre the chill winter of our days arrive. 5 


No more ſhe paints the breaſt from paſſion free; 


© The ſtar of Venus uſhers in the — mt% 24; 
Ihe firſt, the lovelieſt of the train that ſhine! 10 
The ſtar of Venus lends her brighteſt ray, 


And fires my ſtrain with hopes of brighter days. 
501 


Has gentle Delia bound my crook with flowers, 


dee 
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His recantation. 
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\T O more the Muſe obtrudes her thin diſguiſe, 
No more with awkard fallacy complains 


And Reaſon in her loneſome palace reigns. 


I feel, I feel one loit'ring wiſh ſurvive— 
Ah! need I, Florio, name that wiſh to thee ? | 


FFP 


r 


When other ſtars their friendly beams reſign. 


Still in my breaſt one ſoft deſire remains, 5 
Pure as that ſtar, from yuilt, from int'reſt free ; 
Has gentle Delia tripp'd acroſs the plains, 135 
And deed I, Florio, name that wiſh to thee ?. 
While, eloy'd to find the ſcenes of life the ſame, 
I tune with careleſs hand my languid lays, 
Some ſecret impulle wakes my former flame, 


I ſlept not long beneath yon' rural bow'rs, 
And, lo! my crook with flow'rs adorn'd I ſee ; 


And need I, Florio, game my hopes to thee? 24 


32 , <8 b 
Smit with the charm s of Fame, whoſe lovely. ſp! 4 
The wreath, the garland, fire the poet's pride, 1 
I trimm'd my lamp, conſum'd the midnight oil, 
| But ſoon the paths of health and fame divide! 

Oft', too, I pray'd, *twas Nature form'd the pray, 
To grace my native ſcenes, my rural home; WX 
To ſee my trees expreſs their planter's care, EY N 
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And gay, on Attic models, raiſe my dome. He 
But now ' tis o'er, the dear deluſion's o'er ! AL 
A ſtagnant breezeleſs air becalms my ſoul; Er 
A fond aſpiring candidate no more, - 3 Ne 
1.ſcorn the palm before | reach the goal. 17 
O Vouth! enchanting ſtage, profuſely bleſs'd! I A 
Bliſs ev'n obtruſive courts the frolic mind ET] 
Of health neglectful, yet by health careſs'd,, . 
Careleſs of favour, yet ſecure to find. e 


Then glows the breaſt, as op'ning roſes fair; 
More free, more vivid, than the linnet's wing; 
Honeſt as light, tranſparent ev'n as air, 
Tender as buds, and laviſh as the ſpring. | 
Not all the force of manhood's active might, 4331 
Not all the craft to ſubtle age aſſign'd, | N 
Not ſcience ſhall extort that dear delight, 
Which gay deluſion gave the tender mind. 


Adieu, ſoft raptures! tranſports void of care! Z 
Parent of raptures, dear Deceit ! adieu; 501 
And you, her daughters, pining with deſpair, N 
Why, why ſo ſoon her fleeting ſteps purſue! 
Tedious again to cutſe the drizling day ! 
Again to trace the wint'ry tracts of ſnow! _ - 
Or, ſooth'd by vernal airs, again ſurvex 55 
The ſelf-ſame ee bud, and 2 2H blow! | 
O Life! how ſoon of ev'ry bliſs forloin ! 

We ſtart falſe joys, and urge the devious race; 
A tender prey; that cheers our youthful morn, . Þ 
Then ſinks untimely, and defrauds the chaſe, 6 


rde 2 


5 
While, cloy'd to find the ſcenes of life the ſame, 
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His recantation. | 


O more the Muſe obtrudes her thin diſguiſe, 
No more with awkard fallacy complains 


How ev'ry fervour from my boſom lies, 
And Reaſon in her loneſome palace reigns. 

Fre the chill winter of our days arrive, | 
No more ſhe paints the breaſt from paſſion free; 
I feel, I feel one loit'ring wiſh ſurvive— _ | 
Ah! need I, Florio, name that wiſh to thee ? 


5 The ſtar of Venus uſhers in the Ay, 


The firſt, the lovelieſt of the train that ſhine! 10 


he ſtar of Venus lends her brighteſt ray, 
When other ſtars their friendly beams reſign. 
}; Still in my breaft one ſoft deſire remains, 


Pure as that ſtar, from yuilt, from int'relt free ; 
Has gentle Delia tripp'd acroſs the plains, 135 
And deed I, Florio, name that wiſh to thee ? 


I tune with careleſs hand my languid lays, 
Some ſecret impulle wakes my former flame, 
And fires my ſtrain with hopes of brighter days, 
I ſlept not long beneath yon' rural bow'rs, 
And, lo! mycrook with flow'rs adorn'd I ſee ; 


* Has gentle Delia bound my crook with flow'rs, 


And need I, Florio, game my hopes to thee? 24 
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To a friend, on ſome light occaſion eſtranged from : | 


| tym. 
aay ! 
Around his ſeat may peaceful ſhades abide! 


Smooth flow the minutes, fraught with ſmiles, away, 


And till they crown our union gently glide ! 


EALTH to my friend, and many a cheerful þ 


Ah me! too ſwifty fleets our vernal bloom! -+;Þ. 


_ Loſt to our wonted friendſhip, loſt to Joy 1 I 
ume, 


Soon may thy breaſt the cordial with r 
Ere wintry doubt its tender warmth deftroy | 


Say, were it ours, by Fortune's wild command, 


By chance to meet beneath the Torrid Zone, 10 


Wouldft thou reject thy Damon's plighted hand? 


Wouldſt thou with ſcorn thy once-loy'd friend dii- | 


own? | 


Life is that ſtranger land, that alien clime ; 
Shall kindred ſouls forego their ſocial claim! 


Launch'd in the vaſt abyſs of ſpace and time, 15 


Shall dark ſuſpicion quench the gen'rous flame? 


Myriads of fouls, that knew one parent mould, 
See ſadly ſever'd by the laws of Chance 4k 
Myriads, in Time's perennial liſt enroll'd, 


Forbid by Fate to change one tranſient glanee ! 20 Þ 


But ve have met—where ills of ev'ry form, 
Where paſſions rage, and hurricanes deſcend ; 
Say, ſhall we nurſe the rage, aſſiſt the ſtorm, 

And guide them to the boſlom—ot a friend? 

| Yes, we have met—thro' rapine, fraud, and wrong: 
Might our joint aid the paths of peace explore! 26 
Why leave thy friend amid the boiſt'rous throng, 
Ere death divide us, and we part no more! | 


1 


2 
7 4 
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oor, o oh! pale Sickneſs warns thy friend away; 
For me no more the vernal roſes bloom 30 
l fee ſtern Fate his ebon wand diſplay, 

And point the wither'd regions of the tomb. 


Then the keen anguiſh from thine eye ſhall 8 05 
Sad as thou follow'ſt my untimely bier; 
Fool that I was—if friends ſo ſoon mult part, 


To let ne intermix a fear.“ 36 


E E E . XIV. 


2 Declining an invitation to viſit foreign countries, 


he takes occaſion to intimate the advantages of | 
his own. To Lord TEE | 


HILE others, loſt to friendſhip, loſt to love, 
Waſte their beſt minutes on a foreign ſtrand, 


he mine with Britiſh nymph or ſwain to rove, 
And court the Genius of my native land. 


F Dcluded Youth ! that quits theſe verdant plains, 3 
Io catch the follies of an alien ſoil! | 
To win the vice his genuine ſoul diſdains, 
| Return exultant, and import the ſpoil: 


In vain he boaſts of his deteſted prize; | 
No more it blooms, to Britiſh climes convey'd ; 10 
Cramp'd by the impulſe of ungenial ſkies, 

| See its freih vigour in a moment fade 


Th' exotic folly knows its native elime, 
An awkward ſtranger, if we waft it o'er ; 
Why then theſe toils, this coſtly waſte of time, 15 
Io ſpread ſoft poiſon on our happy ſhore ? | 


I cover not the pride of foreign looms ; 

ln ſearch of foreign modes I ſcorn to rove; - 
Nor for the worthleſs bird of brighter plumes 
| Would change the meaneſt werbler of my grove. 20 


enn 


No diſtant clime ſhall ſervile airs impart, 4 
Or form theſe limbs with pliant eaſe to play . 


Trembling I view the Gaul's illufive art 
That ſteals my lov'd ruſticity away. 


"Tis long ſince Freedom fled the Heſperian clime, 1 | 
Her citron groves, her flow'r-embroider'd ſhore 
She ſaw the Britifh oak aſpire ſublime, 

And ſoſt Campania's olive charms no more, 


Let partial ſuns mature the weſtern mine, 
To ſhed its luftre o'er th' Iberian maid ; 2 
Mien, beauty, ſhape, O native ſoil! are thine; | 
Thy peerleſo daughters aſk no forcign aid. 
Let Ceylon's envy'd plant * perfume the ſeas, 
Till torn to ſeafon the Batavian bowl; „ 
Ours is the breaſt whoſe genuine ardours pleaſe, 33 
Nor need a drug to meliorate the ſoul. 5 7 
Let the proud Soldan wound th' Arcadian groveyÞ 
Or with rude lips th' Aonian fount profane ; 
The Muſe no more by flow'ry Ladon roves 
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She ſecks her Thomſon on the Britiſh plain. 45 | 


Tell not of realms by ruthleſs war diſmay'd; 
Ah ! hapleſs realms ! that war's oppreſſion feel 
In vain may Auſtria boaſt her Noric blade, 

If Auſtria bleed beneath her boaſted ſteel. 


Beneath her palm Idume vents her moan 4; | 
St! 


Ra pt ur'd, ſhe once beheld its friendly ſhade; 
And hoary Memphis boaſts her tombs alone, 
The mournſul types of mighty pow'r decay'd ! 


No Creſcent here diſplays its baneful horns ; 


No turban'd hoſt the voice of Truth reproves 59 | 


_ Learning's free ſource the ſage's breaſt adorns, 
And pocts, pot inglorious, chant their loves. 


The cinnamon. 
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* Boaſt, favour'd Media! boaſt thy flow ry ſtores; 
T h/ thouſand hues by chymic ſuns refin'd ; 


[3 ' Tis not the dreſs or mien my ſoul adores, 53 
Tis the rich beauties of Britannia's mind. 85 


While Grenville's * breaſt could virtuc's ſtores afford, 


; What envy'd flota bore ſo fair a freight? 


The mine compar'd in vain its latent hoard, 
Ihe gem its luſtre, and the gold its weight. 60 


Thee, Grenville! thee, with calmeſt courage fraught! 
I hee, the lov'd image of thy native ſhore | - 
| Thee, by the Virtues arm'd, the Graces taught! 
When ſhall we ceaſe to boaſt or to deplore ? 


Preſumptuous War, which could thy life deſtroy, 
What ſhall it now in recompenſe decree ? 
While friends that merit ev'ry carthly joy 
Feel ev'ry anguiſh.; feel the loſs of thee ! 


hid me no more a ſervile realm compare, 
No more the Mule of partial praiſe arraign; 70 
Britannia ſces no foreign breaſt ſo fair, | 


15 | And if ſhe g1ory, glories not in vain. 5 J 
r 
In memory of a private family T in Worceſterſhire, 
; ROM a lone tower with rev'rend Ivy crown'd, 
ol | The pealing bell awak'd a tender ſigh; 
Still as the village caught the w aving ſound, 
| A ſwelling tear diſtream'd from ev'ry eye. 
Written about the time of Captain Grenville's 
'J 1 death. 


+ The Penns of Harborough; a place whoſe name 


in the Saxon language alludes to an army : and 
| there is a tradition that there was a battle fought 
on the Downs * * the Kiten and 


the Romans, | 


$3 E R UI. 
80 droop'd, I ween, each Briton's breaſt of old, x 
When the dull curfew ſpoke their freedom fled ; 
For, ſighing as the mournful accent roll'd, 
Our hope,” they cry'd, © our kind ſupport is 

e ORR A 
Twas good Palemon Near a ſhaded pool, 
A group of ancient elms umbrageous roſe; 10 
The flocking rooks, by inſtinct's native rule, 
This peaceful ſcene for their aſylum choſe. 


A few ſmall ſpires, to Gothic fancy fair, 
Amid the ſhades emerging ſtruck the view; 
*Twas here his youth reſpir'd its earlieſt air; 15 
*Twas bere his age breath'd. out its laſt adieu. 
One favour'd fon engag'd his tend'reſt care; 
One pious youth his whole affection crown'd ; 
In his young breaſt the virtues ſprung ſo fair, 
Such ene diſplay'd, ſuch ſweets diffus'd around, 
But whilſt gay tranſport in his face appears, 21 
A noxious vapour clogs the poiſon'd ſky, | 
Blaſts the fair crop—rthe fire is drown'd in tears, 
And, ſcarce turviving, ſees his Cynthio die! 
O'er the pale corſe we ſaw him gently bend; 23 
Heart-chill'd with grief“ My thread,” he cry'd, 
is ſpun! | 
If Heaven had meant I ſhould my life extend, 
Heaven had preſerv'd my life's ſupport, my ſon. 
Snatch'd in thy prime! alas! the ſtroke were mild. 
Had my frail form obey'd the Fate's deerce! 30 
Bleſs'd were my lot, O Cynthio | O my child 
Had Heav'n ſo pleas'd, and I had dy'd for thee.” 
Five ſleepleſs nights he ſtemm'd this tide of woes; 
Five irkſome ſuns he ſaw, thro' tears, forlorn ! 
On his pale corſe the ſixth ſad morning roſe: 35 
From. yonder dome the mournful bier was borne. 


iy 
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was on thoſe * Downs, by Roman hoſts annoy'd, 
* Fought our bold fathers, ruſtic, unreſin'd | 

| Freedom's plain ſons, in martial cares employ'd ! 
They ting'd their bodies, but unmaſk'd their 


mind, 40 


Twas there, in happier times, this virtuous races 
Of milder merit, fix'd their calm retreat; 
War's deadly crimſon had forſook the place, 
And Freedom fondly lov'd the choſen ſeat. 


No wild ambition fir'd their tranquil breaſt, 45 


Jo ſwell with empty ſounds a ſpotleſs name; 
If foſt'ring ſkies, the ſun, the ſhow'r, were bleſt, 


Their bounty ſpread, their fields' extent the ſame 


Thoſe fields, profuſe of raiment, food, and fire, 
They ſcorn'd to leſſen, careleſs to extend; 50 
Bade Luxury to laviſh courts aſpire 

And Avarice to city breaſts deſcend. 


None to a virgin's mind preferr'd her dow'r, 

| To fire with vicious hopes a modeſt heir: 

The fire, in place of titles, wealth, or pow'r, 55 
Aſſign'd him virtue; and his lot was fair. 


They ſpoke of Fortune as ſome doubtful dame, 
That ſway'd the natives of a diſtant ſphere; 
From Lucre's vagrant ſons had learn'd her fame, 
But never wiſh'd to place her banners here. 60 
Here youth's free ſpirit, innocently gay, 
Enjoy:d the moſt that Innocence can give; 
Thoſe wholeſome ſweets that border Virtuc's way; 
Thoſe cooling fruits, that we may taſte and live. 


Their board no ſtrange ambiguous viand bore; 65 

From their own ſtreams their choicer fare they 
drew; © VVH Es WM 7 

To lure the ſcaly glutton to the ſhore, 

The ſole deceit their artleſs boſom knew! 


* Harborough Downs. 


bd... ( © 
Sincere themſelves, ah ! too ſecure to find 
The common boſom, like their own fincere! 701 
is its own guilt alarms the jealous mind; # 
"Tis her own poiſon bids the viper fear. _ EH 
Sketch'd on the lattice of th' adjacent fane, | 
Their ſupplant buſts 1mplore the reader's pray'r: 
Ah! gentle fouls ! enjoy your bliſsful reign, 7; 
And let frail mortals claim your guardian care. 


For ſure to bliſsful realms the ſouls are flown 
That never flatter'd, injur'd, cenfur'd, ſtrove; 
The friends of Science! muſic all their own; | 
Muſic, the voice of Virtue and of Love! 80 

The journeying peaſant, thro? the ſecret ſhade 
Heard their ſoft lyres engage his liſt'ning ear, 
And haply deem'd ſome courteous angel play'd ; 
No angel play'd—but might with tranſport hear. 
For theſe the ſounds that chaſe unholy ſtrife! 85 

Solve Envy's charm, Ambition's wretch releaſe ! 
Raiſe him to ſpurn the radiant ills of life, 
To pity pomp, to be content with peace. 


. 
” 
. 


Farewell, pure Spirits! vain the praiſe we give, ÞÞ 
The praiſe you ſought from lips angelic flows; 90 
Farewell! the virtues which deſerve to ive 
Deſerve an ampler bliſs than life beſtows. 


Laſt of his race, Palemon, now no more 

The modeſt merit of his line difplay'd ; 
Then pious Hough Vigornia's mitre wore— | 
Soft fleep the duſt of each deſerving ſhade. 96Þ 
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Ile ſuggeſts the advantages of birth to a perſon of 
merit, and the folly of a ſupercihouſnetis that 1s 
built upon that ſole foundation. | 


51 W E N geuius, grac'd with lineal ſplendour, 
Wh glows, | ; 
When title thines, with ambient virtues crown'd, 
Like ſome fair almond's flow'ry pomp it ſhows, 
Ihe pride, the perfume, of the regions round. 
do Then learn, ye Fair! to ſoften ſplendour's ray; 5 
Endure the ſwain, the youth of low degree; | 
Let meckneſs join'd its temp'rate beam diſplay 
Lis the mild verdure that endears the tree. 
Pity the ſcandal'd ſwain, the ſhepherd's boy; 
5 Helighs to brighten a neglected name; 10 
Poc to the dull appulſe of vulgar joy, | 
| He mourns his lot; he wiſhes, merits fame. 


In vain to groves and pathleſs vales we fly; 
Ambition there the bow'ry haunt invades ; 

901 Fame's awful rays fatigue the courtier's eve, 15 
But glcam {till lovely thro? the chequer'd thades. 
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Vainly to guard from Love's unequal chain, 

Has Fortune rear'd us in the rural grove; 
Should ****'s eyes illumine the deiert plain, 
Ev'n I may wonder, and ev'n I muſt love, _ 2@ 


Nor unregarded ſighs the lowly hind ; : 
Tho' you contemn, the gods reſpect his vow 
Vindictive rage awaits the ſcornful mind,. 
And vengeance, too ſevere ! the gods allow. 


— 


LEES RT 


On Sarum's plain I met a wand'ring fair; 25 
The look of ſorrow, lovely ſtill, ſhe bore; 
Looſe flow'd the ſoft redundance-of her hair, 
And on her brow a fiow'ry wreath the wore. 
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Oft' ſtooping as ſhe ſtray'd, ſhe cull'd the pride 

Of ev'ry plain; ſhe pillag'd ev'ry grove ! 30 
The fadin chaplet daily ſhe ſupply'd, 

And ſtill her hand ſome various garland wove. 


Erroncons Fancy ſhap'd her wild attire; 

From Bethlem's walls the poor lympatic ſtray'd; 
Seem'd with her air her accent to confpire, W 1: 
When as wild Fancy taught her, thus ſhe ſaid: 


% Hear me, dear Youth! oh! hear an hapleſs maid, 
Sprung from the ſceptred line of ancient kings! 
Scorn'd by the world, I atk thy tender aid; 


Thy gentle voice ſhall whiſper kinder things, 40 
The world is. frantie fly the race profane 


Nor I nor you ſhall its compaſſion move; 
Come, friendly let us wander and complain, 
And tell me, Shepherd! haſt thou ſeen my Wye.) ? 


My love 1s young—but other loves are young; 45 


And other loves are fair, and ſo is mine; 


An air divine diſeloſes whence he ſprung; 
He is my love who boaſts that air divine. 


No vulgar Damon robs me of my reſt; 

Ianthe liſtens to no vulgar vow; _ 30 
A prince, from gods deſcended, ſires her breaſt; 

A brilliant crown diſtinguiſhes his brow, 


What, ſhall I ſtain the glories of my race, | 
More clear, more lovely bright, than Heſper's beam ? 
The pore'lain pure with vulgar dirt debaſe? 55 
Or mix with puddle the pellucid ſtream? | 


See thro' theſe veins the ſapphire current ſhine ! 
Twas Jove's own nectar gave th' ethereal hue: 
Can baſe plebeian forms contend with mine, 
Diſplay the lovely white, or match the blue? bo 


The painter ſtrove to trace its azure ray; 
He chang' d ws N and in vain he ſtrove ; 
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He frown'd—1, ſmiling, view'd the faint eſſay : 


Poor youth! he little knew it flow'd from Jove. 


pitying his toil, the wond'rous truth I told, 65 


How am'rous Jove trepann'd a mortal fair; 


How thro' the race the gen'rous current roll'd, 
And mocks the poet's art and painter's care. 


Yes, from the gods, from earlieſt Saturn, ſprung, 


Our ſacred race, thro' demigods convey'd, 70 


And he, ran fi to Phabus, ever young, 


My godlike boy! muſt wed their duteous maid, | 


Oft' when a mortal vow profanes my ear, 


My fire's dread fury murmurs thro” the ſky : 


And ſhould 1 yield—his inſtant rage appears; 7 [= 


He darts th' uplifted vengeance—and 1 die. 


Have you not heard unwonted thunders roll? | 
Have you not ſeen more horrid lightnings glare? 
'was then a vulgar love enſnar'd my ſoul; 
Twas then hardly ſcap'd the fatal ſnare. 80 
'Twas then a peaſant pour'd his am'rous vow, 

All as I liſten'd to his vulgar ſtrain j— _ 

Yet ſuch his beauty—would my birth allow, 

Dear were the youth, and bliisful were the plain. 
But, oh! I faint! why waſtes my vernal bloom, 85 
in fruitleſs ſearches, ever doom'd to rove ? 

My nightly dreams the toilſome path reſume, 

And ſhall I die—before I find my love ? 

When laſt 1 ſlept, methought my raviſh'd eye 

On diſtant heaths his radiant form ſurve 


. 
Tho' night's thick clouds encompaſs'd all the ſky, 


The gems that bound his brow difpell'd the ſhade, 


O how this boſom kindled at the fight! | 
Jed by their beams I urg'd the pleaſing chaſe, 


till on a ſudden theſe withheld their ight= 9g 


All, al things cavy the ſublime embrace. 
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But now no more—Behind the diſtant grove 

Wanders my deſtin'd youth, and chides my ſtay : 
See, ſee! he graſps the ſteel —Forbear, my Love 
Ianthe comes; thy princeſs haſtes away.” 1c0 
Scornful ſhe ſpoke, and, heedleſs of reply, 

The lovely maniac bounded o'er the plain, 

The pitcous victim of an angry ſky! | 
Ah me! the victim of her proud diſdain. 104 


EL E G N Nn. 
He indulges the ſuggeſtions of ſpleen: an Elegy 
8 | to the winds... 9 N 


Kolle namque tibi divùm Pater at que hominum rex 
Et niulcere dedit mentes et tollerc vento. 


I M IT ATI ON. 


0 FTolus ! to thee the Sire ſupreme 3 
Of gods and men the mighty pow'r bequeath'd 
_ .. To rouſe or to aſſuage the human mind. 


TERN Monarch of the winds! admit my pray'r; 
| A while thy fury check, thy ſtorms confine; 
No trivial blaſt impels the paſſive air,  _ 
But brews a tempeſt in a breaſt like mine. 
What bands of black ideas ſpread their wings! 5 
The peaceful regions of Content invade! _ 
With deadly poiſon taint the eryſtal ſprings !. 
With noiſome vapour blaſt the verdant thade ! 

I know their leader, Spleen, and the dread ſway 
Of rigid Eurus, his deteſted fire: = 
Thro' one my bloſſoms and my fruits decay; 

Thro' one my pleaſures and my hopes expire, 


E. LE R G 1 E. 8. 55 


Like ſome pale ſtrippling, when his 1cy way, 
Relenting, yields bencath the noontide beam, 

1 ſtand aghaſt, and, chill'd with fear, 2 15 
How far I've tempted life's deceitful ſtream. 


Where, by remorſe impell'd, repuls'd by fears, 
Shall wretched Fancy a retreat explore? 

dhe flies the ſad preſage of coming years, | 
And ſorrowing dwells on pleaſures now no more. 28 


Azain with patrons and with friends the roves, 
But friends and patrons never to return ; 

She ſees the Nymphs, the Graces, and the Loves, 
Bur ſees them weeping o'er Lucinda's urn. 


She viſits, Iſis! thy forſaken ſtream, | 2c 
Oh! ill forſaken for Bœotian air; 

She deems no flood reflects fo br ight a beam, 

No reed fo verdant, and no flow'r ſo fair. 


She deems beneath thy ſacred ſhades were peace, 
Thy bays might ev'n the civil ſtorm repel; 38 
Reviews thy ſocial bliſs, thy learned calc, 75 
And with no chearful accent cries Farewell! 


Farewell, with whom to theſe retreats I ſtray'd, 

By yourhſul ſports, by youthtul toils, ally'd ; 
Joyous we ſojourn'd in thy circling hade, 34 
And wept to find the paths of life divide. 


dhe paints the progreſs of my rival's vow, 

ces ev'ry Muſe a partial ear incline, 3 
2 vhs with luxuriant bays his favour'd brow, 

Nor yield the refuſe of his wreath to mine. 40 


She bids the flatt'ring mirror, form'd to pleaſe, 
Now blaſt my hope, now-vindicate deſpair ; 
Bids my fond verſe the love- ick parley ceaſe, 
Accuſe my rigid fate, acquit my fair, 


Where circling rocks defend ſome pathleſs vale; as 
ein mortal! let me ever rove; 


96 EL E G f E S. 


Tow'rs, arches, fanes, in wild confuſion ſtrown; 


Compare thy fickle fortunes with his own. 
My trembling nerves abhor thy rude control, 73 
thaginenſium toleravit, cum Marius inſpiciens 


ſent eſſe ſolatio.? | Liv, 


Plated Carthage, and Carthage beheld him, they 


kor each other, 


Alas! there Echo will repeat the tale— 
Where ſhall I find the filent ſcenes I love? 


Fain would I mourn my luckleſs fate alone, ; 3 
Forbid to pleaſe, yet fated to admire; Fo bus 
Away, my friends ! my ſorrows are my own ; : 7-0 


Why ſhould I breathe around my fick defire ? 


Bear me, ye winds! indulgent to my pains, 


Near ſome ſad ruin's ghaſtly ſhade to dwell, 


There let me fondly eye the rude remains, 35 

And from the mould'ring refuſe build my cell. He r 
Genius of Rome ! thy proſtrate pomp diſplay, | het 
Trace ev ry diſmal proof of Fortune's pow'r ; | fac 


Let me the wreck of theatres ſurvey, 


Or penſive fit beneath ſome nodding tow'r. 69 Er; 


Or where ſome duct, by rolling ſeaſons worn, | Fo 
Convey'd pure ſtreams to Rome's imperial wall, 
Near the wide breach in filence let me mourn, 
Or tune my dirges to the water's fall. 


Genius of Carthage! paint thy ruin'd pride; 65 


Let baniſh'd Marius“, low'ring by thy fide, 


Ah no! thou Monarch of the ſtorms ! forbear; 


©* Inopemque vitam in tugurio ruinarum Car- 


Carthaginem, illa intuens Marium, alter alteri pot- 


OOO HA RE LANATION. 
Marius endured a life of poverty under ſhelter 
of the Carthaginian ruins; and while he contem- 


might be ſaid mutually to reſemble and account 
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And ſcarce a pleaſing twilight ſooths my care, 

Fre one vaſt death, like darkneſs, ſhocks my ſoul, 
Forbear thy rage—on no perennial baſe 

Js built frail Fear, or Hope's deceitful pile; 

My pains are fled—my joy reſumes its place, 
$hould the ſky brighten, or Meliſſa ſmile, 76 


ET K r 4's 
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hne repeats the ſong of Colin, a diſcerning ſhep- 
herd, lamenting the ſtate of the woollen manu- 
factory. 5 | | a 


0 Ergo omni ſtudio glaciem ventoſque nivales, 
Quo minus eſt illis curæ mortalis egeſtas, 
Avertes: victumque feres. PRC. 
| | IMITATION. 
Thou, therefore, in proportion to their lack 
Of human aid, with all thy care defend _ 
From frozen ſeaſons and inclement blaſts, 
And give them timely food. 


"EAR Avon's bank, on Arden's flow'ry plain - 
A tuneful ſhepherd * charm'd the liſt'ning 
ind ſunny Cotſol fondly lov'd the ſtrain, ſwave, 


65 


79 et not a garland crowns the ſhepherd's grave 
b! loſt Ophelia! ſmoothly flow'd the day 5 
o feel his muſic with my flames agree, 
215 S : 1 

IJ taſte the beauties of his melting lay, 
o taſte, and fancy it was dear to thee. 


hen for his tomb, with each revolving year, | 
ter ſteal the muſk-roſe from the ſcented brake, 19 
m- Iſtrew my cowſlips, and I pay my tear, 
hey Il add the myrtle for Ophelia's fake. 


* Mr. Somerville. 
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| g more prophetic truths ſublim'd the long. 
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Shiv'ring beneath a leafleſs thorn he lay, tongue *F he 


When Veath's chill rigour feiz'd his flowing l hat 


The more I found his faltring notes decay, Ii hut 
Unm 
Adieu, my Flocks !” he ſaid, © my wonted care In u 


By ſunny mountain or by verdant ſhore; Allu 


May ſome morc happy hand your fold prepare, My 
And may you need your Colin's crook no more An 


And you, ye Shepherds! lead my gentle wha Pr 


To breezy hills or leafy ſhelters lead; Fre | 
Put if the iky with ſhow'rs inceſſant weep, | Irre 
Avoid the putrid moiſture of the mad. ob 


Where the wild thy me perfumes the purpled heath For. 
Long loit'ring, there your ſieeey tribes extend Reb 


But what avails the maxims I bequeath ? | WII 
The fruitleis gift of an officious friend! iv. 
Ah! what avails the tim'rous lambs to guard, Ane 
Tho' nightly cares with daily labours join, {1 Tha 
If foreign ſloth obtain the rich reward, Wil 
If Gallia's craft the pond'rous fleece purloin ? Fonc 
Was it for this, by conſtant vigils worn, | Ane 
I met the terrors of an carly grave? = SPC; 
For this I led 'em from the pointed thorn? z Wh 
For this] bath'd em in the lucid wave? [ pi 
Ah! heedleſs Albion! too benignly prone | Sur, 
A hy blood to laviſh and thy wealth reſign! 10 
Shall ev'ry cther virtue grace thy throne, On 
But quickrey d Prudence never yet be thine? Ho- 

rom the fair natives of this peerleſs hill On 


Thou gav'it the theep that browze Iberian plaing} My 


Ihcir plaintive cries the faithleſs region fil, * * 
Their fleece adorns an haughty foe's domains. By 


| Ul-fated flocks ! from cliff to cliff they ſtray ; ; Bri 
Far from their Om their native guardians, far! Bri 


Wtere the ſoft We all the livelong day, 


wet 
Thants his proud miſtreſs to his hoarte guittar. 


VINg 
Pat Albion's youth her native fleece deſpiſe ; _ 
Unmov'd they hear the pining thepherd's moan; 30 
In filky tolds each nervous umb diſgtiiſe, | 
Aallur'd by ev'ry treaſure but their own. 


Oft“ have 1 hurry'd down the rocky ſtcep, 

Anxious to lee the wintry tempeſt drive; | 
+ Preſerve,” faid I, *preſerve your fleece, my Sheep! 
Fre long will Phillis, will my love, arrive. 56 


re long ſhe came: ah! woe is me! ſhe came, 
gRob'd in the Gallic loom's $ extraucous twine; 
ath Tor gifts like theſe they give che dtreir ſpotleſs fame, 
—@ kclion their bloom, their innocence reſign. 60 


Will no bright maid, by worth, by titles, known, 
Give the rich g growth of Britiſh hills to Fame? 
And let her charms, and her example, own 

That Virtue's dreſs and Beauty's are the ſame ? 


Will no fam'd chief ſupport this generous maid ? 
Once more the patriot's arduous patli reſume? 66 
And, eomcly from his native plains array'd, 
Speak future glory to the Britiſh loom? 


What pow'r unſeen my ravith'd fancy fires? _ 
1 pierce the dreary ſhade of ſuture days; 70 
Sure 'tis the genius of the land inſpires, F 
To breathe my lateſt breath in * * * praiſe. 


0 might my breath for * * * pence luices | 
How gently ſhould my dying limbs repoſe ! | 

O might his future glory bleſs mine eyes, 73 

ing My raviſh'd eyes! how calmly would they cloſe ! 


*** was born to ſpread the gen'ral joy; 
By virtue rapt, by party uncontroll'd; 
Britons for Britain ſhall the crook employ 1 
ip! Britons for Britain” glory thear the fold.“ 80 
SS F 2: 
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Written in ſpring 1743. 
GAIN the lab'ring hind inverts the ſoil ; 
Again the merchant ploughs the tumid wave; 
Another ſpring renews the ſoldier's toil, 
And finds me vacant in the rural cave. 


As the ſoft lyre diſplay'd my wonted loves, 3 
The penſive pleaſure and the tender pain, | 
The ſordid Alpheus hurry'd thro' my groves, 
Yet ſtopp'd to vent the dictates of diſdain. 


He eee contemptuous o'er my ruin'd fold; 
He blam'd the graces of my fav'rite bow't; 19 
My breaſt, unſully'd by the luſt of gold; 

My time, unlaviſh'd in purſuit of pow'r. 

Yes, Alpheus ! fly the purer paths of Fate; 
Abjure theſe ſcenes, from venal paſſions free; 
Know in this grove 1 vow'd perpetual hate, 15 
War, endleſs war, with lucre and with thee. 


Here, nobly zealous, in my youthful hours 


I dreſs'd an altar to Thalia's name; | 3 
Here, as I crown'd the verdant ſhrine with flow'rs, 
Soft on my labours ſtole the ſmiling dame. 20 


« Damon,” ſhe cry'd, if, pleas'd with honeſt pra iſe, 
Thou court ſucceſs by virtue or by ſong, 


Fly the falſe dictates of the venal race, 


Fly the groſs accents of the venal tongue. 


_ © Swear that no luere ſhall thy zeal betray; 25 


„ Swerve not thy foot with Fortune's vot'ries more; 


Brand thou their lives, and brand their litelcts 


day—” 7 ay he 
The winning phantom urg d me, and I ſwore: 
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Forth from the ruſtic altar ſwift. I ſtray d, 
„Aid my firm purpoſe, ye celeſtial Pow'rs! 
+ Aid me to quell the fordid breaſt,” I faid ; 
And threw my jav' lin tow'rds their hoſtile tow' rs* 


Think not regretful I ſurvey the deed, 

or added years no more the zeal allow; ; 8 
Still, (till obſervant, to the grove I ſpeed, 35 
The ſhrine embelliſh, and repeat the vow. © 


gworn from his cradle Rome's relentleſs foe, 

uch gen'rous hate the Punic champion bore z 
Thy lake, O Thraſimene! beheld it glow, | 
And Cannz's walls and 1 rebia's crimſon ſhore. 40 


hut let grave annals paint the warrior's fame; 
Fair ſhine his arms in hiſtory enroll'd ; 


Whilſt humbler lyres his civil worth proclaim, | 


His nobler hate of avarice and gold.— : 
Now Punic pride its final eve ſurvey'd, 3 ay - 


Its hoſts exhauſted, and its fleets on fire; 
Patient the victor's lurid frown obey'd, 


And faw th' unwilling elephants retire. __ 2 
Put when their gold depreſs'd the yielding ſeale, 


Their gold in Vyramidic plenty pil'd, 50 
He ſaw th' unutterable grief prevail; AXE 
He ſaw their tears, and in his fury ſmil' d. 


* Think not,” he cry'd, hs view the ſmiles of 


eaſe, | 
Or this firm breaſt diſclaims a patriot' s pain; 
I ſmile, but from a ſoul eſtrang'd to 7 e 
Frantic with grief, delirious Wich diſdain. 


But were it cordial, this deteſted ſmile, _ 
Seems it leſs timely than the grief ye ſho ? L 
O Sons of Carthage ! grant me to revile 2 
The ſordid ſource of your indecent woe. 60 


The Roman ceremony in gelang war. 
Y Hannibal. 1 


T2 KL * W 1 1 
Why weep ye now? ye ſaw with tearleſs eye ve 
M hen your fleet periſh'd on the Punic wave; My 1 
Mhere lurk'd the coward tear, the lazy ſigh, ſhe, 
When Tyre's imperial ſtate ene a ſlave? The 


Tis paſt——O Carthage! vanquiſh'd, honour “ee f 
e e e 
Go, the mean ſorrows of thy ſons deplore; 66 Nor 

Had Freedom ſhar'd the vow to Fortune paid, Nor 


She neter, like Fortune, had forſook thy ſhore.” 
He ceas'd—Abaſh'd the conſcious audience hear, Let 
Their pallid cheeks a crimſon bluſh unfold, 70 Shall 


_ Yet. o'er that virtuous bluſh diſtreams a tear, No J 
And falling, moiſtens their abandon'd gold*, 7: Whc 
| | . e oy, On t 
aides Ii Eo GeV: HE = 

He compares his humble fortune with the diſtrc{} He 
of others, and his ſubjection to Delia with the I Yet 

miſerable ſervitude of an African ſlave. suel 


W H Y droops this heart with fancy'd woes But 
= 5" (. 


Why finks my ſoul beneath each wintry ſky ? oh, 
What penſive crowds, by ccaſeleſs labours worn, cha 
| What myriads, wifh to be as bleſs'd as 11 Fo 
What tho' my roofs devoid of pomp ariſe, + U 
Nor tempt the proud to quit his deſtin'd way? 155 
Nor coſtly art my flow'ry dates diſguiſe, = _— 
Where only fimple Friendſhip deigns to ſtray ? 27 
See the wild ſons of Lapland's chill domain, 


That ſegop their couch beneath the drifted ſnows Wh 
How void of hope they ken the frozen plain, 11 
Where the ſharp caſt for ever, ever blows! 


*B the terms forced upon the Carthaginian- 
by Scipio, they were to deliver up all the elephants, 
and to pay near two millions ſterling , Ed 
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dave tho' ! be, to Delia's 85 a ſlave, 


My Deli#*s eyes endear the bands I wear ; 


The figh ſhe caufes well becomes the brav e, 15 


The pane ſhe caufes *tis ev'n bliſs to bear. 


Sce the poor native quit the Libyan ſhores, 
Ah! not in love's delightful fetters bound | 
No radiant ſmile his dying peace reſtores, 
Nor love, nor fame, nor fr eng; heals his 
wound. 20 


Let vacant bards diſplay their boaſted woes; 
Shall the mockery of grief diſplay ; 

No z. let the Muſe his piercing pangs di wok, 
Who bleeds and weeps his ſum of life away! 


on the wild beach in mournful guife heſtood, 25 
Ere the ſhrill boatſwain gave the hated ſigu; 

He dropp'd a tear unſeen into the flood, 

Ite ſtole one ſecret moment to repine. 


Yet the Muſe liſten'd to the plaints he made, 
Suck moving plaints as Nature could 1Bipire z - 28 
To me the Mule his tender plea convey'd, | 
But ſmooth'd and ſuited to the ſounding lyre. 


% Why am I raviſh'd from my native ſtrand? 
What ſavage race protects this i impious gain ? 
Shall foreign plagues infeſt this teeming land, 53 
And more than fea-born monſters plough the main! 


Here the dire locuſts' horrid ſwarms prevail; 
Here the blue aſps with livid poiſon ſwell; 

Here the dry dipſa writhes his tinuous mail; 
Can we not here ſecure from envy dwell ? 40 


When the grim lion urg'd his cruel chaſe, 
When the ſtern panther ſought his midnight prey, 
what fate reſerv'd me for this Chriſtian race“? 
© race more poliſh'd, more ſevere, than they! 


* Spoke by a Savage, 


104 E L E GI E 8. 
Ye prouling Wolves! purſue my lateſt eries; 

Thou hungry Tiger! leave thy recking den; 

Ye ſandy Waſtes ! in rapid eddies riſe ; 

O tear me from the whips and ſcorns of men 


| Yet in their face ſuperior beauty glows, | 
Are ſmiles the mien of Rapine and of Wrong? 50 
Yet from their lip the voice of mercy flows, 
And ev'n religion dwells upon their tongue. 
Of bliſsful haunts they tell, and brighter climes, 
Where gentle minds, convey'd byDeath,repair; 54 
But ſtain'd with blood, and crimſon'd o'er with 
„ erimes, FC _— 
Say, ſhall they merit what they paint ſo fair? 
No, careleſs, hopeleſs of thoſe fertile plains, 
Rich by our toils, and by our forrows gay, 
They ph our labours and enchance our pains, 
And feign theſe diſtant regions to repay. 


For them our tuſky elephant expires ; | 
For them we drain the mine's embowell'd gold ; 
Where rove the brutal nation's wild deſires? 
Our limbs are purchas'd and our life is ſold! 


Yet ſhores there are, bleſs'd ſhores for us remain, 6; 
And favour'd iſles, with golden fruitage crown'd, 
Where tufted flow'rets paint the verdant plain, 
Where ev'ry breeze ſhall med'cine ev'ry wound. 
There the ſtern tyrant that embitters life 

Shall, vainly ſupplant, ſpread his-aſking hand; 79 
There ſhall we view the billows' raging ſtrife, 
Aid the kind breaſt, and waft his boat to land. 7% 
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Tak ing a view of the ee from his retirement, 
he is led to meditate on the 
50 cient Britons. Written at the time of a rumour- 
ed tax upon luxury, 1746. | 


Hus Damon ſung—What tho' unknown to 
” __ praiſe | 
th mbrageous coverts hide my Muſe and me, 
Or 'mid the rural ſhepherds flow my days? 
Amid the rural ſhepherds I am free. | 


To view fleck vaſſals crowd a ſtately. hall, $ 
day, ſhould I grow myſelf a ſolemn ſlave? 
o find thy tints, O Titian ! grace my wall, 
6 Forego the flow'ry fields my fortune gave? 


Lord of my time, my devious path I bend 
Irhro' fringy woodland or ſmooth-ſhaven lawn, 10 
Or penſile grove or airy cliff aſcend; | 
And hail the ſcene by Nature's pencil drawn. 


Thanks be to Fate—tho' nor the racy vine, 

Nor fatt'ning olive clothe the fields 1 rove, 
Sequeſter'd ſhades and gurgling founts are mane, 15 
And ev'ry filvan grot the Muſes love. 

Here if my veſta point the mould'ring pile, 

Where hood and cowl Devotion's aſpect wore, 

[ trace the tott'ring reliques with a ſmile, 


72 


14 To think the mental bondage 1s no more. 20 


pleas'd if the glowing landſcape wave with corn, 
Or the tall oaks, my country s bulwark, riſe; 
Pleas'd if mine eye, o'er thouſand vallies borne, 
Diſcern the Cambrian hills ſupport the ikies. 
And ſee Plinlimmon ! ev'n the youthful tight 25 
Scales the proud Hill's etherial cliffs with pain! 


character of the an- 
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Such, Caer-Caradoc! thy ſtupendous height 
Whoſe ample ſhade obſcmes th lernian main. 


Bleak. joyleſs regions! where, by Science fir'd, 


Some prying ſage his lonely ſtep may bend; 39 
There by the love of novel plants in{pir't, 
Invidious view the clamb'ring goats aſcend. 


Yet for thoſe mountains, clad with laſting ſnow, 


The freeborn Briton left his greeneſt mead, 


Receding ſullen from his mightier foe, 37 
For here he ſaw fair Liberty recede. 

Then if a chief perform'd a patriot's part, 
Suſtain'd her drooping ſons, repell'd her foes, 
Above or Perſian luxe or Attic art | 


The rude majeſtic monument aroſe. 40 


Progreſſive ages caroll'd forth his fame, : 
Sires to his praiſe attun'd their children's tongue, 
The hoary Druid fed the gen'rous flame, | 
While in ſuch ſtrains the rev'rend wizard ſung : 

© Go forth my Sons! for what is vital breath, 4; 
Your gods expell'd, your liberty reſign'd ? | 
Go forth, my Sons !—for what is inſtant death 
To fouls ſecure perenial joys to find? 

For ſcenes there are, unknown to war or pain, 
Where drops the balm that heals a tyrant's wound; 


Where patriots, bleſs'd with boundleſs freedom, 


I: 124 e 
With miſletoe's myſterious garlands crown'd. 


Such are the names that grace your myſtic ſongs, 


Your ſolemn woods reſound their martial fire; 
To you, my Sons! the ritual meed belongs, 55 


If in the cauſe you vanquith or expire. 
Hark ! from the ſacred oak that crowns the groves 


What awful voice my raptur'd boſom warms! 
This is the favour'd moment Heav'n approves, 


Sound the fhrill trump; this inftant found to arms. 
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Theirs was the ſcience of a martial race, 
To ſhape the lance or decorate the ſhield : 
Ev'n the fair virgin ſtain'd her native grace 
'To give new horrors to the tented field, 


| Now for ſome cheek where guilty bluſhes glow, 65 
For ſome falſe Florimel's impure diſguiſe, 

The lifted youth nor War's loud ſignal know, 

Nor Virtue's call, nor Fame's imperial prize. 


Then, if ſoft concord lull'd their fears to ſleep, 
Inert and filent ſlept the manly car, 70 
But ruſh'd horrific o'er the fearful ſteep, 

If Freedom's awful clarion breath'd to war. 


Now the fleek courtier, indolent and vain, 
Thron'd in the ſplendid carriage, glides ſupine, 

To taint his virtue with a foreign ſtrain, 75 
Or at a fav'rite's board his faith reſign. 


eave then, O Luxury! this happy ſoil; _ 
haſe her, Brittania! to ſome hoſtile ſhore; 
Or fleece the baneful peſt with annual ſpoil*, 
And let thy virtuous offspring weep no more. 80 


Alludes to a tax upon luxury, then in debate. 
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